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Valuable School Aids 








a 





Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training $1.00 
Exercises in Mind-Training | 1,00 

Branson’s Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching 1.00 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture 1.25 
King’s School Interests and Duties 1.00 
Mann’s School Recreations and Amusements 1.00 
Roark’s Psychology in Education 1.00 
Method in Education 1.00 
, Seeley’s History of Education 1.25 
i Swett’s American Public Schools 1.00 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy 1.00 
School Management : 1.00 








Teachers will find these books invaluable. 
Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








BRUMBAUGH’S 


StandardReaders 


(Five Books.) 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


THESE books teach to read and not merely to call words. The 

rest upon the foundation of interest to the pupil. They are not 
hampered by mechanical fads but teach the pupil to read as he must 
mr read. No more populas books for school work have ever been 
issue 





Brooks’s Famous Mathematics. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS. 
BROOKS’S GEOMETRIES. 











No teacher who has used these books is willing to give them up. 


The Standard Vertical Writing. 
(Six Books.) 
The simplest, most beautiful and teachable system of vertical writ- 
ing. A true current handwriting and not penned print. 








Beitzel’s Primary Word Builder. 
Beitzel’s Advanced Word Builder. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
J. P. Welsh’s English Grammars. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch Street, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD’S CHILDHOOD HOOD (Dickens) 


the 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA (Longfellow) 


oy just the little fellow that grew into Dickens the man.” 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI (Bulwer-Lytton) 


book of graphic interest. 
*FAIRY TALES, For Second School Year. 


New York University. 


*THE LAY OF THE LAST [MINSTREL oon. 
erennd and valuable introduction by Prof. & 
country 


THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE (Martineau) 


These are Nos, 36-41 of our Standard Literature Series. 
Price, 124 cents, paper; 20 cents, cloth. 


Choice Books for School Reading | 


eagiere, from “David Copperfield.” Prof. Hale says in his Introduction, “ We have in David 

ful school edition of Hiawaths ¢ Me this, with a delightful 
The city of Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 1800 yearsago. Thisisa 
Eight selections edited and adapted by Prof. E.R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
. E. Hale, Jr., and a mapof the border 


Asastory, interesting, and highly valuable historically. Introduction and Notes by Prof. Shaw. 
The * numbers are Single. 


FIVE GREAT AUTHORS 


Complete Representative 
Selections from 
IRVING : HAWTHORNE, 
SCOTT, DICKENS, HUGO. 


The latest issue, No. 42 Double, 
of our Standard Literature Series. 
The selections are eleven in num- 
ber, well illustrating these famous 
writers, 

An interesting and helpful In- 
troduction embraces : I, Authors 
and Selections; II, Characters 
and Incidents ; III, Style. 

216 pages. Paper, 20 cents; 

cloth, 30 cents. 








$ There is no more attractive or hel 
: introduction, illustrated with half-tone pictures, by Prof. E. 


SP AB SEEN i 





BOSTON 


New and Improved Editions of Our Standard School Text-Books, and New Books Correspondence incited Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 





1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 


91 John Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 185i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave.,. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for ri Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 








1067 ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 





order, according to draw- 








TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ontalogue Pree} Tyavid McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


ings. e 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 




















Among Ourselves 


A SCHOOLMASTER WITH HIS FRIENDS AT THE ROUND TABLE. 
By Dr. A. R. Tayior, Pres. State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
Will be published about March 20. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 64 Bast Ninth Street, New York. 





Meeded in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the 


band Bones fie ons i Ho ckolanel 
Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
et-154 Lake St., Chicage, 41 Nassau 8t., New Yor. 

















BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY 





ONE HUNDRED 
LESSONS .IN NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By Frank O. Payne. 


Is the most successful book for teachers on this subject. 


Recently placed on supply 


list as guide for teachers in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. The titles of the chapters will indicate 
SOMETHING OF THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK: 


Cuar. 1.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation. Cuar, Il.—Lessons on Leaves, 
Plants, and Fruit. Cnap. IlI.—Lessonson Animals. Cuar, IV.—The School Museum. 
Cuar. V.—Rainy-day Lessons. Cuap, VI.—Lessons in the School Yard. Cuap. VII. 
—Walks with the Children. Cuar. VIII.—Collections during Vacation, Cuap. IX.— 
Devices and Helps in Nature Study. Books of Reference, etc. 


In Chapter II, we find Lessons in Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the Daisy, the 
Gentian, &c, In Chapter III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the 
Grasshopper, the Bee Family, Wasps, Ants, Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes, Birds 
Bones, &c, In Chapter V, we have Lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others, 


Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching, but one of the most successful teachers 
of nature, and the book comes straight from the school-room. The book contains fifty valuable illustrations. 
It has 200 pages, is well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. Sample copy to any teacher, 


go cents. Special rates in quantities. 





Che Floral Album 


For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. Arranged for Beginners 











For the in Plant Study by For the 
Botany Class. E.C. SHERMAN. Sotanp Class. 
a - 


TWO opposite pages are devoted to each plant; on one are forms for plant 
description and the other is to be used for drawings of the parts of the 
plant. An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enough so 
that it may be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. 
It is illustrated. Teachers will find it an excellent method of teaching botany, 


ae 
Single copies, 15 cts, A reduction in quantities for clase use, 





Dow to Teach Botany, 


A Manwal of Methods aad of Plans for Work in Plant Study, 


By A. M. RELLOGG. 
Just Published, This is No. 2 of our new ‘‘ How ”’ Series. 








Do you know how to teach this most beautiful of subjects? 
Do you know how to make it full of interest and profit ? 
a Do you want help and suggestion ? 


Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful way 
by following the guidance of this little book, It was made for the busy 
earnest teacher who wants help to make her work the best possible, 

It is fully illustrated. Bound in limp cloth, Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 











MAP MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Including the use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, Plaster of Paris; also Chaik Modeling in its adaptation to purposes of illustra- 
jens “By De. A. E. MALtsy, pale. itieoay Rock (Pa.) Normal School. Invaluable in co-ordinating Geography with Nature Study. 1t 
will take its place as a standard book on this subject. Every teacher of Geography, or History, or Nature, and every Pedagogical 
Library should have a copy. Over 100 fine illustrations. 225 pages. 

FEATURES : Its delightful lessons in primary geography. The variety of means which it describes for map-modeling. The many new 
aa et, The fine FR i and woe tet. binding. e eer and interesting methods in History. BRING IN SOME NEW IDEAS TO YOUR 
WORK. Cloth. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; postage, 12 cents. 

NI 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


10 VTA 45 nt O4L WV 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. ° 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TE ACHERS’ i Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000. 

CO-OPERATIVE|| ,.22,7 Autor Bung, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION || seats, 2eschers io ere ambitious for. Aa. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE hi FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

















4 Ashburton Pl. m, Mass. 878 Wabash Av. — 156 Fifth a. * er ioe k it, 
St. West tne Toronto, Can. moe myer, — ei 420 Garrott B ees al 
as Kis Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Pooper Bide sa ee oes 525 Stimson Mf emer ‘ee es, Cal. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


‘“‘The Best is the Most Economical.” 


2 bee 8 § is more true of Teachers’ encies than of f any oth other line of business. The 15th Year Book 
he ALBERT THACHERS’ AGEN Music Hall, Chicago, ou actual 
ce bn | not glittering generalities. Send poh wy a for it. Address C. J. Be RT’ Manager. 








PENNSYLVANIA Operates in every state. Success-) * 
EDUCATIONAL | er ei va Ae 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. so enn. 





Combined Management: 
P. V. HUYSSOON, 


(Late of Fisk A Props. 
JOHN C. RoCKWE ae 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MSTABLISHED 1855. 
Oldest and best knownin U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If youare ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another 1o- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of kuown yacqnes for 20 years. Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS' BUREAU (Edw.C.Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Sudden = Are Readily Supplied by Kellogg’s 
Vacancies Writing or Telegraphing Bureau = 
_ H. S, KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Established Ten Years. Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN *ssasr= 


Educational ett 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings. 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 



































19run CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19ru CENTURY HISTORY 
19Tm CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninti Street, New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGH 


irl AGENCY. 


ment of uction ; 
Schools to Parents. Cail on or addrens 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuron, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 














2% Union Square, New York. |: 





TEACHERS AGENCY. 


OF RELIABLE™ ~~... 


American and Foreign Teachers, Protenesnand and 
beeen of both sexes, for en ogy 


leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscien- 
tious advice to parents re schools and in- ~ 
structors. Send for = . ee and rent- 
ing of school pooper ty. Bs blished 1880. E. 
RIAM COYRIERE, 150 irk Ave., cor. 20th 
on N. Y. City. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal | aradnates, 

and other teachers to colleges 
— and families. Advises parents abou 
schoo! 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


70 Firtu Avenug, New York. 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ giant wo re 
and Special Teachers finderes! to Kom 
Schools, and Families, Margaret M. Penrianp, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chiéago. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Orry. 
The professional for he of Columbia apa 


for e trai of 
Teachers pels rr pes Dene 


structors che normal schools and 


Il 0 both 
College sali rt J°cko sexes. 
amounting to annually. 


Catalogue sent on application sa ae Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


5-CENT NATURE 
READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two pages, hicel 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos. 4 and 
5 will be’ ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6, Golden Rod and Aster. , 

No. 7, Stories about Birds. 

No. 8, Christmas Stories. 

No. 9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 


Other numbers are in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Bast Ninth St., New York. 








COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 





This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <EED 


who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Price Reasonable THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Wns: ier caeton, he a 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. ° . . SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 


Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


$25. FOR THE SESSION. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 


WDITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WODK.” 


Oil, nae. Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. e Mediascope attachment for [RRS Se 
sho Micro. Slides. The Projec 
scope for Moving Pictures for School 
Use. . Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
scopes, ete. 80,000 Slides cover His- 
tory, Travels. Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


nUuWw VU CELEBRATE 


ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


This book will delight all teachers who are preparing exercises to celebrate this day. All but 
nine states have appointed a day, and in those the teacher or superintendent can fix a suitable 
time. Our forests are fast disappearing. Let us train the children to build them up again. 
This book is good all the year round. Send 25c. fq it and it will reach you by return mail. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS : 
The Origin of Arbor Day. Hints on Planting the Trees, 
Arbor Day in the United States. 


Special Exercises : The Arbor Day Queen; Thoughts about Trees; Little Runaways; November’: 
Party; The Coming of Spring; Through the Year with the Trees; May; The Poetry of Spring; 
The Plea of the Trees; Tree-planting Exercises. In these exercises are over 75 recitations, 
quotations, and short pieces that can be used separately if desired. 


Fancy Drill: The Pink Rose Drill. 25 Beautiful Recitations. Four Songs. Fifty 
Quotations. Seven Programs For Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 


We are sending out hundreds of copies of this book and want to send one to you. _ Price, 
25 cents, postpaid. 










SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM 












“4 - 





FANCY DRILLS 23 MARCHES 


Motion Songs and. Arbor Day, Christmas Day, Memorial 
Action Pieces Day, and Patriotic Occasions, 
Epitep sy ALICE M. KELLOGG. Price, 25 Cents, postpaid. 
The Latest, Brightest, and Best Book of_Drills. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Fano Ribbon March. Cart Bztz. Wreath Drill and March. 














atchet Lrill for Feb. 22. Rainbow Drill 
Christmas Tree Drill. love Drill. 
and Drill. Mara L. Pratt. . | Tambourine Drill: 
Isarte Children. M.D. Sreximc, “ | Flag Groupin and Posing. Cazt Barr. 
ouave Drill. Two Flag Drills. 
rf Drill. The Match of the Red, White, and Blue. 


Also many Motion Songs aod Action Pieges. Full directions with each; fully Illustrated. 


SPRING "> SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


Exercises, Tableaux, - yor Easter, May Day,- = 

Pantomimes, Recitati Cele- ~— Memorial Da , Fourth of 

Drills, Songs,- = = “ July, Closing Day = = 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Edited by Arice M. KEttocc. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 


'lrenewed strength and vigor to the 


entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Hors¥rorpD’s on wrapper. 








Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
e Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 
An Elgin watch always has the word" Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guara 


Our new booklet, ‘‘The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Il. 
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Leaders Reared in the Country School. 


The statement was recently made by Dr. N. D. Hillis 
that a canvass of one of our large Eastern cities showed 
ninety-four per cent. of its citizens were brought up 
on‘a farm ; further that that an examination offa hundred 
representative commercial and professional men of Chi- 
cago showed eighty-five per cent. as reared in the coun- 
try and rural villages. 

This remarkable statement challenged the attention of 
Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, Iowa, and as a result he 
made similar investigations in his own city. He reports 
in School and Home Education for March his conviction 
that at least eighty-five per cent. of the leading men of 
Sioux City were trained amid the surroundings of rural 
life, and that thisis a fair average in cities the country over. 

“Such questions as these,” says Supt. Kratz, “at once 
present themselves : 

“Are the rural schools better equipped and manned 
than those of the city? Are the rural school-houses 
better heated, lighted and ventilated than those of the 
city? Arethe rural teachers better trainéd in general 
for their work ? Are they better trained in particular 
to develop strong character in their pupils? Everyone 
knows that the rural school is not as well organized 
and equipped as the city school. We must conclude 
that the causes for rural leadership do not lie in the 
schools, they must lie outside. 

“It is a well known fact that will power is to some 
extent dependent upon the physical development. A 
strong, healthy body usually indicates a strong, vigorous 
will and vice versa. It will be conceded that the freer 
exercise of the country lad, the purer atmosphere he 
breathes, and the generally more healthy conditions 
which surround him contribute in some degree to his 
better physical development. 

“But a still greater advantage in developing that 


’ alertness, that power to observe and discriminate, which 


marks the leader, is the superior sense training that is 
offered the country lad in his untrammeled, loving inter- 
course with mother nature. 

“That upon which,” continues the writer, “I would 
lay the greatest stress in the superior training of the 
country boy for leadership, is the constant demand made 
upon him to help bear some share of the home responsi- 
bilities, to contribute to the earning power of the family, 
and to meetemergencies. He has early placed upon him 
the responsibiljty of carrying in the wood, or water, feed- 
ing the chickens, milking the cows or tending the horses. 
These daily duties are ofsuch a character that they can- 
not be neglected without serious consequences resulting. 
He forms good habits in caring for these animals, and 
catches some glmpse of the fact that man was born to 
rule. Even the lower animals can be made to do his 
bidding, to lend him their strength to carry out his pur- 
poses. Wonderful power that man possesses to become 
monarch of all he surveys! 

“But there is another feature of this superior training 
found in rural life, which Ihave suggested : viz., it calls 
for the daily meeting of emergencies. There is an erro- 
neous impression, quite prevalent, that country life, as a 
whole, is distressingly monotonous—perhaps arising from 
the fact that some of its duties are recurring in the same 
dull routine ; but, taken as a whole, its experiences are 
more varied, cover a wider field than those found in the 
cities, Dr, Stanley Hall declares that the farmer boy 


has to know about seventy different industries. The 
farmer boy must meet and overcome daily the severest 
tests upon his ingenuity and skill. Follow his varied 
experiences for even a day, and see the emergencies that 
confront him. He begins plowing, but the plow persists 
in penetrating too deep into thesoil, and he must stop 
and carefully adjust the plow beam. The mold board is 
rusty, and he greases it with a pieceof bacon. The plow 
strikes a stone, or other obstruction, and he receives a 
terrific thump in the ribs, from the plow handles. The 
plow strikesanother obstruction, and the harness breaks. 
He must mend the broken harness with insufficient tools 
and materials. One of his horses becomes chafed under 
the collar and he must devise some way of relieving 
the pressure on the chafed shoulder. He plows up a 
bumble bee’s nest, and narrowly averts a runaway. He 
breaks a whiffle tree, and with an an axe and drawing 
knife makes another to take its place. So, at every 
turn, he is required to make ingenious shifts, working as 
he does without adequate tools and materials. Under 
these conditions where he must think and act, act and 
think, he becomes resourceful, and master of almost’any 
situation or emergency that may confront him. 

“The stimulating, health-giving atmosphere of the 
country, its superior opportunities for motor-training, 
the constantly recurring emergencies of farm-life, all 
these must be accorded a prominent place in the enumer- 
ation of causes which made these men the great leaders 
they were. Dr. James says,‘An uneducated person is 
one who is nonplussed by all but the most habitual situa- 
tions.” 

“A question or two, and I close. Must this leadership 
then always remain largely in the hands of those trained 
inthe country? Must our city youth always be handi- 
capped by the artificial life ef .the city, by the impossi- 
bility of early imposing some responsible daily duties 
upon them, by the false sentiment that hard labor is de- 
grading instead of a necessity to their fullest develop- 
ment, by the lack of opportunities to work out their 
ideas, to train their motor powers, to develop confidence 
in their ability to shape the stubborn material around 
them to serve theirown purposes? No; thereis a gleam 
of light shining thru the darkness, which gives promise 
of something better. This idea of making motor train- — 
ing more prominent in education thru self-activity, origi- 
nating in the kindergarten, and slowly being introduced 
inte the higher grades of public school work, under the 
name of manual training, will eventually give the city lad a 
better fighting chance for leadership. May that day 
speedily come.” 

SP 

On April 21 and 22, Quincy, Mass., will celebrate with 
appropriate festivities the birth of the movement inaug- 
urated by Col. Francis W. Parker when superintendent 
of its schools and known as the Quincy movement. 
Among the speakers from a distance who will take part 
are Dr. W. T. Harris, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, Ill., and Super- 
visor Robert C. Metcalf, of Boston. We wish to repub- 
lish the charmingly written biography of Col. Parker 
which appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week in the 
form of a souvenir booklet. A general request is ex- 
tended to all who have been influenced in their attitude 
to education by the Quincy movement to tell in a few 
words what impressed them most. These letters ought 
to be in the hands of the editor not later than April 9, 
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Have Teachers’ Professional Spirit? 


A very practical, common-sense view of the “Teach- 
ing as a Profession” question is taken by Supt. C. B. 
Gilbert, of Newark, N. J., in Education for March. He 
says that teachers will be accepted as members of a pro- 
fession in the old-fashioned sense when two things hap- 
pen—when a large and important body of technical 
knowledge is in the possession of teachers as a class, in 
the same sense in which a similar body is in the posses- 
sion of physicians as a class ; and when teachers cease to 
clamor for recognition as a profession, and exhibit true 
professional spirit. 

“The first condition,” he adds, “is not yet realized, 
but we are nearing realization every year. There is un- 
questionably a considerable body of technical knowledge 
now for the teacher alone, and this body is growing. It 
is as yet, however, known to a comparatively small num- 
ber of teachers.” 

This technical knowledge relates to educational prin- 
ciples, to the history of education, to the development of 
the human mind, and to the laws governing psychic 
growth. When these are in the possession of the ave- 
rage teacher the first condition for professionalizing 
teaching will have been met; but at the present rate, 
when this time arrives the second condition will be en- 
tirely wanting, and whatever professional spirit now 
exists will have disappeared. 

_ “Tt goes without saying that the teacher possessing 
true professional spirit values‘ teaching more than com- 
pensation. When any secondary result is substituted 
for the real end in the teacher’s mind, the teacher be- 
comes a tradesman and ceases to belong to a profession. 

“All teachers should be willing to labor unselfishly 
for society, and, what is :ore difficult, to cease such 
labor when it ceases to be useful to society. In other 
words, no one in the teaching profession, whether super- 
intendent, principal or class-room teacher, has any claim 
upon a position for personal reasons. The only claim is 
the ability to serve society. The teacher’s work will be 
a profession only when this is clearly recognized.” 


we 
Teachers’ Salaries in all Countries. 


A Roman educational journal has published recently a 
list of statistics regarding the salaries of teachers in 
various parts of the world. These as translated for the 
Literary Digest read as follows : 


“In New York city, principals receive about $1,500, 
assistants $1,080; in Massachusetts, masters (on an 
average all over the state), $50 a month and mistresses 
$23 per month ; in California, $100 a month to masters; 
in Pennsylvania, masters receive $500 a year and mis- 
tresses $410; in Arizona, $107.35, and mistresses $95 
. per month ; in Brazil, primary-teachers receive $400 to 
$750 a year and from $700 to $900 in the higher grades. 
In addition to this they have a beautiful garden and 
house, and the annual salary is increased about one-fourth 
after twenty-five years of faithful service. In Colombia, 
South America, teachers receive about $30 a month. 
In Holland, besides the annual salary, elementary teach- 
ers have a house and a garden. In Berlin the salary 
varies from $563 to $810 a year. In Hamburg, the low- 
est salary is $550 ; Frankfort-on-the-Main pays $524 to 
$700 for ten years of service and allots a considerable 
pension for old age. In Leipsic, Chemnitz,and Dresden, 
they receive from $330 to $540 ; in Freiburg, from $484 
to $694 ; Monaco, $458 to $626, to which the state adds 
a sum varying from $24 to $425; in Wurtemberg, from 
$300 to $500 ; Vienna varies from $=00 to $625 ; Trieste 
from $422 to $512, besides a lodging. In Belgium the 
minimum is $375 and the maximum $600, with a house, 
light, and fires. In Neuchatel, teachers receive $301 


to $525, besides a lodging, garden, wood from the forest, 
and gn increase of $25 for every five years, In France, 
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elementary teachers have $850 and an increase of one 
tenth every three years. The pension of teachers ip 
Rome is allotted at its lowest after twenty-five years of 
service, at the age of forty-two, and at its highest, after 
forty-seven years of service, at the age of seventy-seven, 
The amount received is based on an average of salaries 
received after fifteen years of service. In the Grand 
Duchy of Baden the teacher obliged to rest between the 
fifth and tenth years of teaching receives four-tenths of 
his salary, which is increased each succeeding year by 
two per cent. 
a 


The Diet of School Children. 


Most people have an ill-defined notion that children 
ought not to eat everything that may be provided for the 
table, but the knowledge of most parents goes no further, 
And yet when we consider the fact that, as Dr. John L, 
Heffron says in an article on the diet of school children 
in the Journal of Pedagogy for March, a child enters 
school at five, hardly more than an infant, and leaves it 
at seventeen a grown man, this matter of proper fodds 
should be a subject of positive rather than negative 
knowledge. The writer of the article does not go into 


minute details but he states several facts that parents - 


and teachers should understand and act upon—parents 
always, teachers so far as possible. 

“ As all starchy foods are digested primarily by the 
saliva,” says Dr. Heffron, ‘‘crusty bread, necessitating 
chewing, is better than new bread or the softer center of 
the crusty loaf. It is because of this that in the feeble 
digestion of starchy foods oven toast and zwieback are 
superior to the more easily swallowed softer starchy 
foods. Starchy food undigested, undergoes fermenta- 
tion inside the body, just as it does in the kitchen. 

“The secretions of thestomach digest only nitrogenous 
substances. Meat, therefore, should be a part of two 
meals, breakfast and dinner, and milk should supplement 
it, and fresh eggs, fish and shell fish afford a grateful 
variety. Nitrogenous food is the only single class of 
food upon which alone man can subsist. Not only can all 
the tissues of the body be sufficiently nourished by an ex- 
clusive nitrogenous diet, but if taken in excess, contrary 
to the generally accepted opinion, an increase in weight 
results. 

“The need of sugar is absolute in children. Their ac- 
tivities are so great that they can use up an enormous 
amount of material, and sugaris the chief heat producing 
food. Children will rarely overeat of pure crystallized 
sugar, and will rarely be temperate in consumption of the 
fine confectionery made to tempt their appetites and 
purses. 

Fats are prepared for assimilation by the pancreatic 
secretion, after the envelope containing the oily particles 
has become reduced by stomachic digestion. The husk 
of grains, the tough fiber of various vegetables, all small 
seeds, etc., are never digested, but,macerated in the vari- 
ous secretions, pass thru the body. They are of value in 
that they contribute to increase the bulk of food, and for 
their mechanical offices. 

“Tn arranging the order of a meal it is well to know 
these things and to bear them in mind. An unscientific 
breakfast would commence with a sour fruit, an orange 
or shaddock or apple or grapes, and be followed by a por- 
ridge with milk, or any starchy food ; because the secre- 
tions of the mouth upon which we depend for the diges- 
tion of starches are alkaline, and the condition of the 
insalivated mass in the stomach for a considerable time 
during which starch digestion is going on in the stomach 
is alkaline. A natural order would place starches first, 
then the nitrogenous eourse, and last of all fruits. The 
reversion of this order, so universal,is itself a proof that 
it is unnatural, for fruits taken first are taken for the 
express purpose of stimulating peristaltic action of the 
intestines, which is the last function of food. On the 

other hand, the introduction of dinner with a soup, which 
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jg distinctly and usually very alkaline, is natural and ra- 


nal. 

“Children should have their heartiest meals for break- 
fast and midday dinner. It should be a law in every 
house that the child who does not eat a good substantial 
breakfast cannot go to school. If they cannot or will. 
not eat, they must not work. So bed is the only proper 
alternative for a school child who cannot eat his break- 
fast. I consider this worthy of especial emphasis, for of 
all the school children that I am called upon to prescribe 
for, I find it almost a rule that, from the hurry and ex- 
citement of getting off in the morning, breakfast is neg- 
lected. An equally unwise measure, and for the same 
reason, is for teachers in schools of one session to keep 
pupils in over the midday hour to make up work. Abso- 
lute damage can be done, not only to the growth and de- 
velopment of the boy, but also to the more sensitive brain 


and the mind. 
Between-Meal Lunches. 


“Children are so active and need proportionately so 
much more food than the adult that the three meals us- 
ually provided in this country are often not sufficient for 
their needs. There should be some regulation of this 
habit of lunching. It is better to allow a simple lunch 
of bread and butter or asandwich than to put in the way 
of children the temptation to spend their pennies on buns 
and candy, or, lacking this,to overdistend their stomachs 
at the regular meals. In some communities with ad- 
vanced ideas the plan of serving a substantial lunch at 
public expense to all the pupils in school has been adopted 
with results already favorable. 

“Simplicity of diet is desirable for all. For children 
a simple diet of wholesome and substantial food is neces- 
sary, if development is to be progressive and sound. The 
normal appetite does not crave variety and a succession 
of flavors. It renders delightful whatever wholesome 
food is taken at the demand of the body for nourishment. 
A diet may be simple and not monotonous. If a sample 
of asimple meal be made of a cereal, a meat, a vegetable, 
and a fruit, it is easy to see how each meal may be var- 
ied, if desirable. Appetite is depraved by methods of 
cooking also. Frying is an unwholesome method of 
cooking because it more than doubles the work of diges- 
tion ; and unless a child has nothing to do but digest his 
food, it entails an enormous loss of energy, and a dulling 
of his intellect must result. 


Causes of Depraved Appetite. 


“During adolescence it is not an unusual experience 
to see an exhibition of depraved appetite that can only 
be accounted for by a want of equilibrium of the nervous 
system. Boys and girls will eat slate pencils, chalk, plas- 
ter, or wax candles. In many instances the disease re- 
quires careful treatment rather than scolding. If such 
desires are detected in time, they are amendable to treat- 
ment. Good diet, hard physical exercise, and regular 
habits constitute the best treatment in such cases. 

“Tf a hearty school boy does not eat enough, look to 
his teeth. Every child should have a thoro dental in- 
spection at least once a year, whether you have com- 
plaint of the teeth or not. Interrupted development 
from sickness always leaves its marks upon the teeth by 
ridges or serrations, or change in the bony constituents. 

“Tn addition to the children whose appetites have been 
depraved, and to those who are prevented from eating by 
the condition of the teeth, and besides those who are 
sickly, there exists a class of children who are so fussy 
about their eating, that they are not only the despair of 
their parents but also a continual annoyance. They are 
the very ones whose nourishment must be looked to most 
carefully, and whose whims of taste for unwholesome 
food must not be gratified. If they cannot be controlled 
they should never come to the common table, and if they 
do not eat a sufficient quantity of nourishing food they 
must be put to bed, for a child cannot or should not work 
under such conditions. The child’s play is his work. 


An abundance of out-of-door life with summers spent in 
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the country, will eventually forward the development of 
such children and finally make of them useful members 


of society.” 
eS 
Education of the Feeble-Minded. 


How wise it is to set all sentiment aside and send 
feeble-minded children to an institution where they as- 
sociate with their equals instead of their superiors and 
where they can receive the special care required is evident 
from Kate Gannett Wells’ description of the Waltham 
(Mass.) school in the New England - Magazine for March. 
The school is at present in charge of Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald and the life of the inmates, most of whom 
are, many of whom always will be, children, is very 
clearly described. She says: “Perhaps the best gen- 
eral view of the school, at once the most pathetic and 
inspiring, is furnished at the hours for meals. First to 
enter the dining.room are the shambling, shuffling, big, 
stupid, weak children—that is men and women. The 
stronger among them push the paralytic in their wheeled 
chairs, guide the epileptic or carry the deformed, puny ones 
to their high seats. Then come the stalwart pupils who 
use bibs and eat off stout crockery; and then the well- 
bred (all is comparative) who have napkins and knives 
and forks instead of spoons.” 


Efforts Rewarded. 


Something of the tireless patience necessary on the 
part of the teachers and the learners as well is shown by 
the following : “In the laundry, which is as important a 
factor in manual training as in cleanliness, all the girls 
who are capable of making any exertion work in turn. 
Ruby was one of this number, so fat, heavy, and sluggish 
when she was first received that she waddled rather than 
walked. At the end of many months she knew how to 
be cleanly and happy. Then the matron said, ‘She is 
still too fat and too weak to work hard, but she must do 
something ; let her fold towels in the laundry.’ For six 
months did Ruby try to fold a towel in halves and then, 
one morning, with face growing paler and eyes brighter, 
slowly, painfully, awkwardly, she brought the four cor- 
ners together with an expression of rapture on her face 
which transfigured it, and would have fallen fainting if 
the matron had not caught her. Six months later she 
was in the sewing-room, darning stockings, and to-day, 
earefully guarded in her mother’s house, helps in the 
housework, useful and contented. 

“Long before the children are ready to enter even the 
kinder. arten,” continues the writer, they are practiced in 
sense training. The recognition of different pieces of 
wood by their shapes constitutes an advanced lesson. 
The instructor holds up a longitudinal bit and with a 
chuckle of delight a boy matches it from the pile lying on 
the table, while another child tries to make a square 
piece fit a circular one, and becomes wofully disturbed 
thereat—a hopeful sign. 

“All the legal holidays are joyously observed, and 
every pretext for special occasions is eagerly seized. 
Last Halloween, as most of them gathered in the gymna- 
sium for games, the thought that they were feeble- 
minded would hardly have occurred to a careless ob- 
server. With full tumblers of water they ran around the 
hall, vying with one another in having the fullest glass 
at the end of the race. ‘ Wabbling tumblers’ they called 
it. They tried to bite apples floating in a pan of water 
or dangling from a pole, or blindfolded, to feed each 
other from a saucer of sugar held between them; and 
when the sugar ran down each other’s necks instead of 
their mouths, how they shouted ! 

“Christmas is less noisy, but gayer. Each one has 
gifts from the tree, supplied by home friends or the 
school. The appropriateness of the gifts shows the per- 
sonal consideration given to each inmate, Normal chil- 

dren, educated up to toy machinery, would not care 
for the rag babies, the iron toys, the suspenders, cravats, 
and neckties which these children value,” 
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An Indian Teacher Among Indians. 


It is only rarely that we have a chance to see things 
from the point of view of the other side, but the occa- 
sional glimpses are wholesome. Zitkala-Sa gives in the 
March Atlantic Monthly a few of her impressions and 
experiences as a teacher in an Indian school. In speak- 
ing of some of the white teachers with whom she was 
associated she says that their creed “was one which in- 
cluded self-preservation quite as much as Indian edu- 
cation. 

“When I saw an opium eater holding a position as 
teacher of Indians,” she adds, “I did not understand 
what good was expected, until a Christian in power re- 
plied that this pumpkin-colored creature had a feeble 
mother to support. An inebriate paleface sat stupid in 
a doctor’s chair, while Indian patients carried their ail- 
ments to untimely graves, because his fair wife was de- 
pendent upon him for her daily food. 

“Even the few rare ones who have worked nobly for 
my race were powerless to choose workmen like them- 
selves. To be sure, a man was sent from the Great 
Father to inspect Indian schools, but what he saw was 
usually the students’ sample work made for exhibition. 

“Many specimens of civilized peoples visited the In- 
dian school. The city folks with canes and eyeglasses, 
the countrymen with sunburst cheeks and clumsy feet, 
forgot their relative.social ranks in an ignorant curiosity. 
As answers to their shallow inquiries they received the 
students’ sample work to look upon. Examining the 
neatly figured pages, and gazing upon the Indian girls 
and boys bending over their books, the white visitors 
walked out of the school-house well satisfied; they were 
educating the children of the red man!” 


HR 
Teaching Geography. 


Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., sug- 
gests in the Journal of School Geography for March that 
our courses of study in geography are based too much 
on the logical order of the subject. Certain phases of 
the subject that are well within the comprehension of 
children are taught for several years before pupils feel 
any natural interest in them. 

‘Speaking generally,” he says, “children feel an in- 
trinsic interest in human life and in the human aspect 
of nature long before they feel any such interest in the 
scientific aspect of nature, either animate or inanimate. 
Their earliest. geographic interest, if it may be so termed, 
shows itself in an interest in the home life, and especially 
the child life, of various countries of the world. The 
‘simpler this home life is and the more sharply it con- 
trasts with their own, the deeper the interest. Later 
they become interested in the larger social life and in 
the simpler phases of the industrial life of other coun- 
tries. They become interested in and observant of their 
own social life chiefly as they come to learn how it differs 
from the social life of other peoples. 

“This suggests the point of beginning of geography. 
Books of the type of “ Seven Little Sisters,” familiar to 
all teachers, represent the kind of material with which 
we should begin. This phase of geography passes: by im- 
perceptible gradations into history. The history of the 
simple social life of our own country two centuries ago 
appeals quite as strongly to children as does the social 
life of foreign countries. This feature of geography, 
together with history, leads inevitably to an interest in 
the location and description of the countries to which it 
relates, later to a desire to know their industries, their 


government, their political life, and finally even to an in- 


terest in their physical geography in so far as it under- 


lies all these. In short, in geography we should begin 


with. the human phase of the subject and end with the 


‘scientific—following an order in the selection of topics 


such that each topic will create the necessity for know- 


‘ing the next following, and will develop a spontaneous in- 


terest in it, 
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“Whilst young children have no interest in the study 
of mere locality as such, at a later stage in their devel. 
opment they do develop such an interest, and map draw. 
ing and the study of-maps becomes fascinating work. It 
is the period from about twelve or thirteen to sixteen 

-when they delight in mechanical work and in doing it 
with precision and accuracy. 

“In the middle and higher grammar grades when pu- 
pils are able to grasp simple truths in physics, the study 
of physiographic processes should be begun by actual ob- 
servation and the foundation be laid for the study of the 
elements of physical geography. The elements of ero- 
sion, the work of rivers, the meaning of “drowned” 
coasts and river valleys, the various stages in the life of 
a river, the elements of glacial geology, in so far as they 
determine geography and related topics, appeal to the in- 
terest of children in the higher grammar grades and can 
be taught with profit. To these may be added the ele- 
ments of meteorology in so far as they relate to winds, 
rainfall and climate. 

“By avoiding the premature teaching of many topics, 
and by eliminating needless material, it will be possible 
to shorten the time now devoted to geography in good 


schools and at the same time make the teaching more 


effective and thorough.” 
aa 


Experiments in School Gardening. 


Last spring a garden was carried on in connection with 
school work in Upper Canard, N.S. Mr. Percy J. Shaw, 
who writes of the methods employed in the March Edu 
cational Review (New Brunswick), expects himself to 
start a school garden this spring and to try some experi- 
ments in budding wild cherry trees. 

Mr. Shaw writes of the garden at Upper Canard, “A 
piece of greensward was ploughed the preceding fall, har- 
rowed and made ready for planting in the spring. Thirty 
varieties of vegetables were grown. Each pupil planted 
a row and personally conducted an experiment. Each 
pupil also studied his or her plant from seed to maturity, 
and its enemies, chiefly weeds and insects. 

“One experiment determined which of several varie- 
ties of onions was best suited for that locality ; another, 
the effects of hardwood ashes on the growth of potatoes 
when applied (1) to the soil in contact with the seed, and 
(2) to the surface of the ground after the seed was 
covered. A marked difference was noticed in the time 
taken to appear above ground, in the health of the 
plants and their rate of growth. 

“Other experiments determined the proper depths for 
planting seeds, the best time for planting, the effects of 
rare or frequent cultivation, and the effect of growing 
leguminous plants along with other crops. 

“Pupils kept a record of the time of planting their 
seeds, the time taken to appear above ground, and the 
rate of growth afterwards. A record of the rainfall was 
kept, and the effect of heat and moisture on the growth 
of the plants was observed. The plants were studied 
from time to time, drawings made, and their exact size 
and development noted at certain periods from the time 
of planting. The cultivated plant was carefully com- 
pared with weeds studied and with wild flowers. New 
vegetables were introduced. Plants usually started in 
the hot house were tried by planting the seeds in the 
open ground. Tomatoes gave good results in this way. 
The fertility of soils taken from different depths was 
tested, and differences in plants growing in these soils 
were observed and acccunted for. 

“Many of the insects studied under the head of nature 
work came from the garden. Toads were brought by 
the pupils and their habits observed. In one corner of 
the garden a tub was sunk, filled with water and used as 
an aquarium in which were grown polywogs and frogs. 

“Tn front of the garden a spruce hedge was planted, 
and sweet peas and morning glories were grown. — 

“Fro. one year’s experience the teacher was con- 
vinced that 4 school garden could be 4 valuable aid to 
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education in rural schools, affording as it does an oppor- 
tunity for experimenting, observing, and inductive reas- 
oning, while at the same time developing the sense of the 
peautiful.” 

FP 


Problem of the Bad Boy. 


The question of methods of handling the bad boy is 

prought up by Mr. David Willard in the February num- 
per of The Ethical Record. The author’s general conclu- 
gion is that the times are out of joint so far as our treat- 
ment of bad boys in New York goes. He holds that the 
nineteenth century method of dealing with the black 
sheep is essentially wrong and that we are awaiting a 
John Howard who shall reform it. 
.. Primarily these bad boys, tho they are called criminals, 
are not rightly so named. They have in them the mak- 
ing of criminals but they are seldom hardened in crime. 
They are simply morally defective, with defects that are 
due to various causes connected with heredity, environ- 
ment, and false ideals. 

The cardinal mistake in the teaching and training of 
the bad boy is in regarding him as one of a herd. Aver- 
age humanity can in some fashion be handled in masses. 
But the bad boy does not belong to average humanity. 
He is out of the herd, and to put him into it will not 
make him orderly or obedient. He is a detached per- 
sonality and must be kept detached. ll the college 
settlements and neighborhood guilds have found that the 
really bad boys must be given special attention or must 
be kept absolutely away from each other and from more 
normal children. 

In especial repression must be avoided. Much harm 
is done by giving the bad boy an opportunity to go wrong 
and then bullying him for so doing. Temptation must be 
removed in order that the habit of doing the right thing 
may have a chance to be established. The monitorial 
oy is an incentive to the bad boys to get into mis- 
chief. 

It is a question in the author’s mind if there is any 
method to be employed other than that of simple kind- 
ness. “We have tried prisons and penitentiaries on our 
bad boys; we have sent them to undergo the mechanical, 
methodical treatment of homes, refuges, and similar in- 
stitutions—all places of detention rather than of better- 
ment. We have used police supervision. We have tried 
frequent arrests. We have sent missionaries to them. 
We have prayed with them, reasoned with them, scolded 
them. Nowhere does there seem to have been an effort 
to try a pure and simple kindness ; a few words of good 
will, affection, friendship, trust; a good man’s life put 
against a bad man’s; the one last.thing, the greatest 
thing in the world—love. It would be heroic treatment 
for the man that applied it as a remedy, and it would be 
Where people have used 
affection rather than punishment as a reforming agent, 
it has always been in connection with other agencies. It 
has never been used alone. Modern prison methods may 
make in a boy certain reforms in habit ; but the needful 
thing is a reform in head and heart, without which new 
habit is not permanent. This is the idea of that little 
country settlement, the George Junior Republic. Here not 
only does a boy work for his living, but he works for his 
habits, forming them from the principles that control 
him inwardly, which are themselves stirred into being by 
the touch of a patient, affectionate, and trusting hand.” 


we 


Moral Education in France. 


A recent number of the Educational Messenger, pub- 
lished in Moscow, Russia, contains an interesting article 
by Eugene Losinski, on “ Moral Education in France.” 

The existing surroundings of the growing generation 
in France, says the author, are unfavorable to a proper 
moral development. France is undergoing a moral crisis. 
The wisest educational methods, the most rational care 
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of the young generation will act simply as pedagogic pal- 
liatives if the surroundings remain unchanged. In order 
to obtain wholesome results it is necessary to cultivate 
both the younger and the older generations. Genuine 
education has been so far entirely neglected by the re- 
public of France. The compulsory education laws and 
the increase in the number of schools indicate the im- 
portance attached to instruction, but moral education 
has been left to itself, on the ground that the home sur- 
roundings should be sufficient to maintain the moral de- 
velopment of a child. But the family life is deteriorat- 
ing. The rapid process of change in social life is affect- 
ing the traditional principles of the family. The present 
tendency is to deprive the mother of her part in the edu- 
cation of her children, her place being supplied by 
nurseries, kindergartens, infant schools, etc. 

The traditional educational forces are being set aside 
just when the complicated social life demands much from 
the young generation. The family is powerless to satisfy 
these demands as it is in a critical condition itself. The 
school, not well prepared for the emergency, instead of 
taking up a leading part in the social reform calls itself 
for assistance. The formal pedagog is elaborating new 
systems and programs and is making a slight, timid effort 
to contribute something to the betterment of society, but 
at best his efforts are of little avail. 

How France is working out the problem of social edu- 
cation, what methods are employed to make moral edu- 
cation effective, and what are the new ideals of individual 
culture as set forth by the best representatives of peda- 
gogical thought are the points considered by the author. 

Moral education consists of moral instruction, dealing 

with the intellectual side only, and moral education 
proper which touches upon the emotional side, develop- 
ing and cultivating the feelings and the will power of the 
pupils. 
. In France the teaching of necessary moral conceptions 
is organized better than in any other country. It is in- 
troduced as aregular subject in the curriculum of all the 
schools, the instruction being in the hands of specialists 
who base their ethical conceptions upon positive science. 
Therefore the children obtain a definite code of morality. 
The text-books used deal with the duties of a citizen to 
his family, to society, and to his mother country, impress- 
ing upon his memory principles of truth and justiee. 
This instruction has a positive bearing upon the morality 
of the young. 

Special attention is paid to the development of. patri- 
otic feelings. The idea of cosmopolitanism is considered 
wrong and dangerous. To say that the world is one’s 
country means to lessen love for the mother-country, a 
love which ought to be predominant with every one. 
Due to this national education mainly, the average French- 
man of to-day is certainly a patriot, whatever else he 
may be. Boris BOGEN. 


Sr 


Schools in The transvaal. 


We have read articles and studied pictures galore con- 
cerning the country, religion, social customs and almost 
everything else of the Transvaal, but very little has been 
been said about the Boer schools. A recent number of 
the Pedagogische Monatschefte throws a little light on the 
subject, and from this magazine as translated for the Jn- 
terstate School Review, the following is taken ‘ 

“The Boer, having himself no very high ideal of edu- 
cation, does not care to do much in this line for his chil- 
dren. As he does not like to miss his children from the 
farm for any length of time, and as he also has no great 
confidence in the teachers who come from Holland to 
teach in the schools established by the government, the 
Boer always, so far as his means will let him, has private 
teachers for his children. 

“The general idea isthat three or four months’ school 
a year is enough for achild. This being true, the pri- 
vate teacher cannot complain of too much to do, He is 
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paid about thirty dollars a month above all expenses, and 
when, as is sometimes the case, his classes are joined by 
a neighbor’s child, two dollars and a half a month is paid 
to him in addition to his regular salary. The teacher is 
fortunate in always having a riding horse placed at his 
disposal. Allin all, his life is fairly agreeable. 

“But not every Boer can afford a private teacher for 
his family. Care is also taken of the education of the 
poorer classes. In Orange Free State education is com- 
pulsory. Books are sold by the government atcost. Pro- 
vision is made by the government not only for city and 
village schools, but also for so-called moving schools, 
These are schools established at any place where ten or 
more children can be gotten together. As soon as the 
requisite number of children is gathered, the government 
sends a teacher, to whom a salary of fifty dollars is paid. 
These schools can be moved about to suit the convenience 
of those concerned, provided they remain at least five miles 
from a cityschool. Tuition is charged in proportion to the 
ability topay. Those too poor to pay at all are exempted 
from these charges, and the state even provides for the 
payment of a part of their board. 

“Common schools teach only the most elementary 
branches. In the higher schools are added grammar, 
drawing and English, but in all the schools knowledge of 
the Bible is taught. Each district has a school board of 
three or four members. They are expected to visit all 
the schools of the district once in three months. There 
is also a State inspector of schools, who makes his 
rounds and gives examinations once each year. 


we 
The German Ph. D. 


The requirements of German universities for the 
degree of Ph. D. are given by a writer in the University 
Correspondent (London). Tho the regulations vary 
slightly in the twenty-two universities of Germany, the 
seven of Austria, and the four of Switzerland, the gen- 
eral conditions are as follows : 


1. Proof that’ the candidate has studied for three 
years at a university. 


2. A dissertation on some subject approved by the 
faculty. 

3. An oral examination (nearly always in German) on 
the branch of learning from which the subject of the 
dissertation is taken (Hauptfach), and on two other 
branches selected by the candidate (Nebenfaecher). 


4. A fee of about seventy dollars. 


The following is the list of subjects from which the 
three Faecher may be chosen in the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Heidelberg. With slight differences 
of detail it may be regarded as applying to all German 
universities : 

1. Philosophy. 2. History. 3. Indo-Germanic Philology. 
4. Classical Philology. 5. Archaeology. .6. Semitic Philology. 
7. Indian or Iranian Philology. 8. German Philology. 9. Eng- 
lish Philology. 10. Romance Philology. 11. Political Science 
and Politics. 12. Political Economy and Finance. 


In the faculty of natural science and mathematics the 
subjects are also grouped in similar comprehensive sec- 
tions. The faculty can slightly modify its requirements 
by accepting some important branch of the Hauptfach as 
a Nebenfach. 

Information as to the special requirements of any uni- 
versity may be obtained on application to the Dean of 
the Faculty (Dekan der Fakultaet). In the case of candi- 
dates not of German origin, or who have not spent the 
required three years at a German university, the faculty 
uses its own discretion in deciding how far the previous 
education is of a satisfactory nature. In any case, the 
candidate must forward, with his application (Gesuch wm 
Zulassung zur Doctor-promotion) a brief summary of his 
career. The dissertation, if accepted, must be printed 
at the candidate’s expense, and modifications required by 
the examining professors must be introduced into it. I¢ 
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his dissertation is satisfactory, the oral examination jg 
more or less formal, the idea being that the professors 
under whom he has worked can form a better opinion of 
his merits from their experience than from answers to 
any particular questions. 

It will thus be seen that the foreigner, even if his cre. 
dentials are accepted, is at a considerable disadvantage, 
Indeed, unless he is really a man of striking ability, or 
has already published meritorious work, he must be pre. 
pared to spend a few terms at a German university and 
get into touch with German methods of work. If, on 
the other hand, he is already favorably known to any in. 
fluential professor, the way will be made much easier to 
him. The use of the German language is usually op. 
tional in writing the dissertation, but this depends on 
the professor to whom it is submitted. 

The detailed conditions for all universities in German 
speaking countries have been collected and published by 


‘Baumgart: Grundsaetze und Bedingungen der Ertheilung 


der Doctorwuerde bei allen Facultaeten der Universitaeten 
des deutschen Reichs (Berlin, 1892). 

A few words in conclusion as to the intrinsic value of 
the degree. Instruction in science and in philology has 
reached in Germany a pitch of perfection which makes it 


highly advisable for serious students in these subjects to 


work at a German university. The knowledge of scien- 
tific methods thus acquired is of infinitely more value 
than the degree itself. The dissertation is supposed 
theoretically to constitute an original contribution to the 
advancement of learning ; in the majority of cases it is 
merely a laborious and minute compilation of a set of 
facts drawn from a limited field connected with some 
special subject. In fact, the chief merit of an average 
dissertation is that it supplies a mass of material for the 
use of later workers in the same field. 


a 


Classification of a Library. 


Harriet B. Prescott explains, in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Quarterly for March, the process by which a library 
book is cataloged and given its proper place in accord- 
ance with modern methods, on the shelves. That tais 
is much more complicated than the old-fashioned arrange- 
ment of numbering, can be readily seen. The Dewey 
system, which with some modifications is in use in the 
library of Columbia university, starts out with ten gen- 
eral classes, numbered, says the writer, from 0 to 9 as 
follows : 


0 includes General Works. 5 includes Natural Science. 
1 “ Philosophy. 6 “ Useful Arts. 

2 “Religion. 7 “ Fine Arts. 

3 “~~ Sociology. 8 “ ~ Literature. 

4 “ — Philology. 9 “ History. 


“Bach of these large classes,” she continues, “is sub- 
divided into ten smaller ones; each of these again into 
ten ; and so on almost ad infinitum—until a book on the 
most highly specialized subject has its own number and 
distinct place on the shelves. To illustrate: Take the 
number which represents an eclipse of the sun—523.78— 
and dissect it. The 5 stands for natural science ; of its 
ten sub-divisions, 2 stands for astronomy. This again is 
subdivided into ten, of which 3 covers descriptive astron- 
omy. The number now stands 523; and in a small li- 
brary, with few books on a subject, these three figures, 
representing the grand divisions of the subject, might be 
sufficient. In a large collection, however, where a book 
on the eclipses would be lost among the mass of books on 
descriptive astronomy, the decimal point can be added to 
separate this complete number from still further sub-di- 
visions, and the process may be carried on- Descriptive 
astronomy is divided into ten classes, of which 7 stands 
for the sun; and this again ‘into ten, of which 8 stands 
for eclipses. Now the classification stands complete— 
5238.78. 

“Few people, outside of library circles, have any ade- 


\ quate idea of the amount of work necessary to place a 
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pook on library shelves. Perhaps it would be interesting 
to give the history of a book in our own library, from the 
time it is ordered until it finds its resting-place on the 
shelves or in some impatient reader's hands. Let us 
take, for example, John Fiske’s “Civil Government in 
the United States.” The order department, receiving an 
order for the book, first of all looks it up in the catalog, 
to see that it is not already in the library,and among the 
order-files, to see that it is not already ordered and on 
the way. Itis then listed in the order-book, and given 
an order-number and date; and also entered on the ac- 
count-books, under the fund from which it is to be 
bought. The order-card goes then to the bookseller, who 
makes a record of it and returns it at once ; and it is 
filed with other outstanding orders. When the book is 
received, the order-card is taken out, dated, and the 
price of the book is penciled thereon. Itis then checked 
on the order-book and,on the fund list—that is, the en- 
tries for that order are marked with date of receipt and 
price ; and, finally, it is filled with the received orders, 
while the book is handed to a clerk to be entered in the 
accession-book. 

“The book is now sent to the basement, where one of 
the pages cuts the leaves, pastes in the book-plate and 
the pocket and embosses it—that is, stamps upon the 
title-page and upon each plate-page, or full-page illustra- 
tion, the mark of ownership. The next step is to send 
the volume to the cataloger, whose business it is to look 
up all information necessary for the author-card, and for 
any editor-, translator-, publisher-, or series-card that 
may be necessary. In the book which we are consider- 
ing, the author-card fills all requirements. When the 
materials for the formation of the author-card have been 
collected on a slip of paper, a rough entry of the 
author (name and date of birth), title, place, and date of 
publication, size and paging is made ; and the book and the 
slip are sent to the reviser, who carefully examines them, 
to see if the entry is correct and completein form. The 
reviser then adds the information necessary to form the 
subject-card, ‘United States Constitutional History,’ 
which in the case under consideration is required, in ad- 
dition to the other card. The book is then classified in 
accordance with the scheme which has already been out- 
lined, the number being 342.973. But there may be a 
hundred constitutional histories of the United States in 
the library, each bearing this number. To distinguish 
this particular book, a number taken from the author’s 
name is placed below the class-number, the whole form- 
ing the ‘call-number’ of the book, written thus: 

342.973 
F54 


This call-number is likewise indicated on the slip, and the 
book and the slip again move on, this time to a copyist. 

“The cards which the reader finds in the catalog are 
now prepared from the slip. The call-number is then 
copied on the book-plate ; the book-card, used afterwards 
to record the loaning of the book to readers, is written ; 
and everything is sent to a proof-reader. The proof- 
reader compares the slip and printed cards, notes whether 
the book is marked correctly, slips the book-card into the 
pocket, and sends the cards to the head cataloger. Here 
they are revised for the last time ; and the subject-card, 
now ready for the catalog, is put there at once by a young 
man who devotes most of his time to that work. The 
author-card, however, is sent to the shelf-lister to be en- 
tered in the ‘shelf-list,’ or complete list of the books in 
the order of their classification—a record which, since it 
corresponds with the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, is invaluable in making the annual inventory. 
This completes the history of the card, and it now goes 
to join its comrade in the catalogs. 

“The cards having found their resting-place, we may go 
back to the book, which was left in the proof-reader’s 
hands. She sends it to the gilder, who puts upon the 
back in gold letters the call-number. The supervisor of 
the shelf department then sees that it reaches its proper 
place on the shelves.” 
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Round Table of the Editors. 


Log School-Houses. 

It is said that that there are fully fifteen thousand log 
school-houses in Kentucky to-day, and that these houses 
are without blackboards or desks, the seats being made 
of split saplings, with the wide side up, supported by pegs 
driven into holes bored in the lower sides. Themajority 
of these houses have stick chimneys, and many of them 
but one window. Kentucky is farther behind than we 
imagined. If more attention were given to the improve- 
ment of the schools and school-houses and a little less 
to the fine stock, it would help the reputation of the 
state greatly and be of inestimable benefit to the children. 
—Missouri School Journal. 

What Does This Signify ? 

Last year when New York found her facilities for chil- 
dren in the lower grades far below what was required it 
was arranged that half the children of certain districts 
should attend in the forenoon and the other half in the 
afternoon. This was not entirely new, but it was at 
least surprising to find that the children thrived just as 
well, intellectually, upon a half as upon a whole. day 
of school. The discovery was almost or quite an ac- 
cident. But just now Prin. F. D. Boynton, of the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) high school is attempting to show that a single 
hour per day for achild is as good as five. Mrs. Sara D. 
Jenkins who has charge of the class declares that the 
experiment is a success, tho she has tried it under the 
most favorable conditions, with small classes of twelve 
pupils each. The immediate benefits that would follow 
the general adoption of greatly shortened hours for little 
children can hardly be estimated. Among them we 
should have to count a large saving in money, more 
time for personal attention by the teacher, reduced dan- 
ger to health from crowding and bad ventilation, reduced 
danger of crushing out the child’s spontaneity by long 
imposed restraints, the larger opportunities for parents, 
since the child would be at home more of the time, and a 
total disappearance of the nervous strain imposed upon 
the teacher by requiring her to hold in check a room full 
of tired and restless children. Can it be that we have 
been so prodigal of strength and time?—Jnland Educator. 


How About the Schools ? 

The Chicago Tribune, commenting editorially upon the 
Alton road’s rule, says that the great railroads have no 
use for even moderate drinkers, for such men are “ un- 
safe” and “unreliable,” as their heads are likely to be 
“ muddled,” greatly endangering the traveling public. 
—NMichigan School Moderator. 

They Don’t. 

“It is putting the truth mildly to state that of all 
American institutions that which deals with the public educa- 
tion of our children is the most faulty, the most unintelligent, 
and the most cruel.”—Edward Bok. 

No, they do not realize it, because they do not believe 
it. We often have heard of the thousands slaughtered 
by the “infernal cramming system,” but except as pen 
and ink sketches in the columns of some imaginative edi- 
tors, we have not yet seen them. We do realize, tho, 
that children’s parties, midnight revelries, and cigarettes 
are responsible for nearly all the wrecked nervous sys- 
tems which are charged against the public school. It is 
not “putting the truth mildly,” but recklessly, to say 
that our system of public education is “the most faulty, 
the most unintelligent, and the most cruel” of all Ameri- 
can institutions. Editor Edward Bok needs to be born 
again.— Western School Journal. 

Too Much Talk. 

A fault of many teachers is too much talk. They 
multiply words without knowledge, to the confusion of 
the learners’ minds. The case of the boy who said, “I 
can understand the lesson well enough, but it’s the 
teacher’s explanation of the lesson that troubles me,” 
probably has a good many parallels. The good teacher 
is economical of speech. His words are few and well 
ordered.—Ohio Teacher. 
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President Eliot and Electives. 


‘On March 20 Pres. Charles William Eliot, of Harvard, 
celebrated his sixty-sixth birthday. The thirty-one years 
during which he has been at the head of America’s old- 
est university have had a wonderful and far-reaching 
influence upon the character and scope of higher and 
secondary education, and the grammar school curriculum 
has also been considerably affected. President Eliot has 
been and continues to be an educational power in this 
country. 

It is difficult to single out any one thing as the great. 
est gaod accomplished by his leadership. Most observers 
of his work would probably point to his success in gstab- 
lishing elective systems in the colleges. However, from 
a purely educational standpoint, his theory of election 
has not been an unmixed blessing. In fact it has proved 
in several instances a very mischievous plan, reducing 
institutions that ought to be laboring for humanitarian 
ends to mere fitting schools for specialists. It would be 
interesting to trace how much too early specialization 
resulting from election has been responsible for stunted 
and arrested development, and how many young people 
have been shut out from opportunities of obtaining a 
right and broad outlook upon life by being too early de- 
prived of educational guidance. 

But perhaps we ought to consider that a reformer, in 
order to be successful, must always strike for a point far 
beyond the place to which he can hope to bring his follow- 
ers, especially the unwilling ones. It may be that Pres- 
ident Eliot himself does not favor the adoption of his 
plan with its logical consequences, even the most primary 
ones. At any rate the entrance requirements at Har- 
vard are such that they permit of very little free choice 
of studies in the preparatory course. 

One decidedly harmful condition favored by the elect- 
ive system is that transmission of knowledge rather than 
culture and character development is being regarded as 
the object of the college. Why is it that the class-work 
is largely and in some cases wholly left to young tutors 
who have not as yet been graduated from the school of 
elementary life experiences, who are still in a vacillat- 
ing state of mind, whose characters are still in process 
of formation ? Is it not because the educational duty of 
the college is being disregarded ? Mere transmission of 
knowledge can be managed by a raw recruit as well as 
by a man whose mind and heart and character are sources 
of inspiration and strength. Moreover it is cheaper for 
the college to let six hundred-dollar tutors carry the boy 
thru the curriculum. But what a price the boy is pay- 
ing ! 

And yet the principle underlying President Eliot’s 
plan of electives is a just and timely one, just, in that it 
has tended to break up the rigid system continued almost 
unchanged from the time of Sturm to this day ; timely, 
in that it helped on the needed enrichment of the courses 
of study in schools of all grades. Sturm’s plan was 
suited to the boys of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies, but is as much out of place to-day as the rack 
would be as a substitute for the oath. Something wag 
needed to enable the teacher to meet the educational 
needs of the modern pupil in a more individual and eff. 
cient way than could possibly be done with the old narrow 
and uncompromising bill of fare of classic marrow bones 
and mathematical crusts, If the educational teacher had 
been retained, the change would have been of highest 
benefit. 

Some time in the future we hope to speak more in 
particular of President Eliot’s really great work for 
education. 


Gr 
War and Education. 


The population of the United States was estimated to 
be Jan. 1, 1900, seventy-seven million. It cost to run 
the government 700 million dollars, $9.21 per capita, 
—the costliest year.in our history. The war department 
cost 282 million dollars, the expense usually being only 


50 million dollars. The money spent for public educa- — 


tion in 1898 was 198 million, or $9.00 for each of the 
twenty-one million persons of school age. 


wr 
A Significant Test. 


The appearance of nature study, among the things to 
be considered in school, does not seem to have aroused 
the opposition that met manual training. The old cur- 
riculum had been broken into; its advocates saw that 
changes were inevitable and they ceased their opposition. 
Most normal schools have placed nature study among 
the subjects to be taken up by those preparing to be 
teachers. In the Philadelphia normal school, for example, 
plants, fruits, ferns, growth of seeds, buds, etc., are care- 
fully studied ; insects, as the locust, beetle, bee, spiders, 
fishes, and birds are watched and written about. All of 
this is to prepare them to conduct the work in theschool 
of practice. Have the children study plants and animals 
ina similar manner. Keep a record of the weather, 
make excursions visiting quarries and gathering speci- 
mens of the rocks, minerals, and soils. It is not expected 
that the children will obtain much information, but that 
they will be trained to see and obtain some idea of the 
office of the weather, the atmosphere, the soil, and the 
water, on life. | 

There are still many teachers who begrudge the time 
consumed by nature study. They believe that the 


three R’s are sure to sufferand have no patience with 


those who brush aside this important consideration. That 
reminds us of a principal of a primary school in New 
York who protested strongly, several years ago, against ad- 
ditional studies, on the ground that 750 of the 1000 chil- 
dren in attendance got no more education than was ob- 
tained in his school ; and that hence the important thing 
was to press hard on language and numbers. That 
same principal was converted. Now he declares that 
the important thing is to have these 750 go out with 
desires to know more about the world in which they 
live. Here is a neglected field of inquiry: How many 
out of the 750 will throw down their books when 
they leave school and do no more investigating and 
thinking ? The answer will show what the teaching 
was worth, 
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Wholesale Resignations. : 


Without mentioning names Vogue for March 15 makes 
some comments on affairs at Cincinnati university which 
are interesting, especially from the fact that they come 
from outside exclusively educational circles. The request 
for the resignation of the entire faculty “not being to 
the liking of prominent citizens,” says the writer, “a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the president’s pro- 
cedures and report thereon. The writer adds that ac- 
cording to this report, the president, who has had his 
position for a year, has never, during that time, had a 
meeting of the faculty for the purpose of conference as 
to any change of any kind that he might wish. It is fur- 
ther alleged that he has never visited any of the classes, 
nor heard a single récitation, nor in any other way 
tried to acquaint himself with the workings of the 
university. 

Neither did the president, it is claimed, prefer. charges 
against the professors he sought to depose, but most dis- 
courteously did he summon the faculty (employing the 
janitor as his messenger) to repair to his private office. 
Arrived, it was imperiously demanded of the professors 
that they individually sign already prepared resignations. 
This attitude of command not terrifying the faculty into 
submission it is said that the president then tried per- 
suasion, and promised that if they would only sign and 
regard the whole transaction as confidential, he would 
use his powerful influence to obtain them appointments 
elsewhere. 

Judging from the caustic references to. him in the 
report of the citizens’ committee, there are troublous 
times ahead for the man who would an autocrat be. 

a 


Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


Academic Freedom—Elmer E. Brown. Educational Ke- 
view. 

Better Articulation of Our School System—M. V. O’Shea. 
Journal of Pedagogy. 

Cross Education—E. W. Scripture. 
Monthly. 

Culture Epochs Theory in Education —Edgar James Swiit. 
Journal of Pedagogy. 

Diet of School Children—John L. Heffron. Journal of Ped- 
agogy. 

Education of the Feeble-Minded—Kate Gannett Wells. 
New England Magazine. 

Foreign Interest in American Schools—A. T.S. Education. 

Medical Aspects of Child Study—Elizabeth Jarrett. Zdu- 
cational Foundations. 

Musical Possibilities of Country Schools—Charles Lager- 
quist. Music. 

Patriotism in the Public Schools—Homer E, Perrin. Zdu- 
cation. 


Popular Science 


Reading for Children—Sherman Williams. Educational 
Foundations. 

School and Library—William E. Foster. Zducational 
Review. 


School System of Pennsylvania—Lewis R. Harley. Zduca- 
tion. . 

Study of History in Schools—George E, Howard. Educa- 
tional Review. 

To Teachers of English—Samuel Thurber. School Review. 

Training Individuality in College—H. de F. Smith.—Zdx-, 
cational Review. 

Training of Secondary Teachers—M. V. O’Shea. School 
Review. 

What Education is Doing for Civilization—W. T. Harris. 
Educational Foundations, 
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Editorial Letter. 


St. Augustine. 


It was so strongly impressed upon me by indulgent 
readers that my hastily written letters in THE JOURNAL 
were read with interest, that I feel myself obliged to sit 
down this very pleasant morning and take pen in hand 
when otherwise I would be wandering around the streets 
of this quaint old town. It was freezing weather when 
I left New York by the Southern train; in six hours 
windy Washington was reached; twenty-four hours 
brings one to Jacksonville ; another hour and St. Augus- 
tine is reached. : 

I look from my window and see young negro boys with 
bare feet, men digging in the gardens, violets are bloom- 
ing, ladies with white dresses sit on the -piazzas, the 
mocking bird utters his curious notes in the trees, the 
golf players, both men and women, are perpetually play- 
ing, and sail boats with pleasure parties are skimming 
over the waters of the bay. 

Allof these things and many more indicate the great dif- 
ference in climate between New York and St. Augustine. 
Why goto Florida? is often asked. The answeris that the 
climate here is such that one can be out of doors twelve 
hours of every day. The sunshine is a remarkable feature; 
it begins suddenly and powerfully about six o’clock and 
hardly a cloud appears to oppose it until six in the even- 
ing and then it as suddenly stops. 

The late storm at the North (March 13), brought the 
mercury down to 42 degrees here ; it is’ one of the re- 
markable features of Florida climate that these lower 
degrees are so keenly felt ; at 32 it seems almost impos- 
sible to keep warm. Many houses are built on the sup- 
position that 32 is never to be reached, and those who in- 
habit them suffer while the cold lasts. 

There is much speculation as to the final result of the 
cold weather that seems to have permanently invaded 
Florida. In 1837 oranges were cultivated in Charleston, 
S. C. ; orange trees as large around as a barrel existed in 
Georgia; the freezing weather of that year destroyed 
them down to the Floridaline. In 1885 thecold weather 
destroyed the orange trees in northern Florida and since 
that time there have been so many recurrences of cold 
weather that it is generally believed that oranges can be 
grown only in the extreme southern part. 

One of the great attractions in St. Augustine in 1885, 
the year of my first visit, was the numerous fine orange 
groves to be seen everywhere. They produced much 
wealth ; one owner expected to receive $12,000 annually 
for his crop. These trees have all been destroyed and 
even the new shoots that sprung from the roots were 
this winter cut down by frosts. There is a disposition to 
look to Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico for oranges. 

But the climate remains as valuable as ever for the 
tourist -or the health seeker. As I have stated, the 
strong sunshine enables one to sit outside much of the 
time ; if it is a little cool the southern piazza is selected. 
As in California, rooms on the southern side of the house 
are preferred. There are to-day 100,000 people in the 
North that should live at the South ; I do not now refer 
to consumptives. There are various bodily ailments, 
mainly pertaining to the throat, that disappear when this 
latitude is reached. 

St. Augustine is not particularly preferable as a health 
resort. It ison the sea coast, and sea winds are some- 
times strong and sharp; but people have settled here 
since 1565 ; the implements of the present civilization 
are here, as well as the evidences of another unlike it | 
which give rise to much speculation. These add their 
attractions to the climate and fill the hotels and boarding 
houses with visitors. A. M. K, 














Letters. 








A Summer Vacation in Europe. 


The matter of parties, baggage, and wearing apparel 
having been considered in a previous letter published in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for March 17, several other impor- 
tant points present themselves, among which the ques- 
tion of fees stands first. No one without experience in 
European travel and customs, and particularly without 
knowledge of the language of the country; can travel 
alone with any comfort or satisfaction, without ‘some 
knowledge on this point. He is liable to pay dearly for 
his ignorance ; either he gets the most wretched service 
or no service at all; he will be exposed to extortion, have 
his baggage mislaid or roughly handled, get public be- 
ratings from cabmen, and suffer many other annoy- 
ances. 

Feeing is universal and necessary. In some cases 
waiters or servants receive little or nothing from their 
employers, often even paying themselves for the places 
they hold. Thus they depend for a livelihood either 
largely or exclusively on the fees they receive. Even 
where service is charged for in the bill, some slight fee 
is usual, especially if the service has been satisfactory. 
The cabman expects his pour-boire as much as his fare. 
At the hotels there are the waiter, the head waiter, the 
porters, bell boys, the head porter, and the chambermaid ; 
at the station are the hotel runner or station porter and 
his helpers, the railway guard, etc., and there are guides 
or attendants elsewhere. One sometimes becomes tired 
of it all, tho if one rebels and vows never to give another 
tip to anyone, one is soon sorry for it, and is quickly con- 
vinced that in Rome it is advisable to do as the Romans 
do. Americans are looked upon as possessed of plenty 
of money, and more is expected or demanded of them 
than of others, unless they show that they are informed 
as to what is customary in each case. 

Of course those who travel with an organized party 
are relieved of this very troublesome question of fees, as 
(except fees on the steamships), these are generally in- 
cluded in the cost of the tour, unless there should be 
extra personal service, not necessary for the safe and 
comfortable conduct of the party. 

Never pay fees until the service has been rendered. 
Your attendant is very likely to lose interest in you after 
he gets his fee, unless he thinks he can count on another 
final one. 

Steamer Fees. 


On the steamship the fees depend somewhat on the 
service you demand, and on the class of steamship you 
travel on. More is expected on the first class, fast ships, 
than on the slower ones. First, there is the room stew- 
ard, or stewardess, to whom $2.00 to $5.00 is usually 
paid, $2.50 being a fairaverage. Next is the table stew- 
ard, to whom a similar amount should be paid. The deck 
steward is a most useful and usually hard worked attend- 
ant. He takes care of and places each day your deck 
chair, rugs, and pillows, serves you on desk twice daily 
with light luncheon, and brings meals on deck to those 
unable to go to the dining saloon below. He expects $1.00 
to $2.50 or more, according to your demands upon him. 
The bath steward prepares your bath, and calls you in 
proper time for it. He expects $1.00 to $2.00. The 
smoking-room steward expects something, and “ boots,” 
if used, is not to be overlooked. Altogether, a person 
can estimate the fees on shipboard to come up to from 
$5.00 to $10.00 each way, depending on the ship and 
upon the demands made. 


In Europe. 


At hotels on the continent, in France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, one may give about fifty centimes to one 
franc per day to the waiter at table, and about the same 
to the head waiter, tips to be given at the last meal. 

The head porter is a very important personage. You 
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are more largely dependent on him than on any other one 
person. The getting of your baggage to and from traing, 
and to and from your room, promptly and in good order, 
depends upon him. For the obtaining of carriages, the 
proper charge for the same, and for information of al] 
sorts you are under obligation to him. Fee him after 
the trunks are ready to be put on the bus, or have been 
put on, for the train. For a stay of a day or two, 
give him one to two francs. For lesser service from 
ten to twenty centimes is sufficient, according to its 
nature, 

At restaurants about ten per cent. of the bill is ex- 
pected at least. In passing baggage at customs offices a 
fee wil expedite matters, and prevent too great an up- 
heaval in one’s careful packing. 

In Italy the French system of coinage is used, the lira 
corresponding to the franc, and the centesimo to the 
centime. The fees should be about the same or a little 
less rather than more. In Germany the mark is the 
principal coin. It is equal to twenty-five cents in our 
money, and is divided into one hundred pfennigs. Where 
a franc is given for a fee in France, Belgium, or Switzer- 
land, a mark would be given in Germany, and where ten, 
twenty, or fifty centimes would be given, an equal num- 
ber of pfennigs would be given as fees in Germany. 

In Holland the florin is the principal coin, equal to 
forty cents of our money, and divided into one hundred 
Dutch cents. A half a florin, or fifty Dutch eents may 
be given for a fee, where a franc would be given in 
France. In England, a shilling or a sixpence may be 
given where a franc or fifty centimes would be given in 
France. 

Any one traveling abroad should thoroughly familiar- 
ize himself with the various nickel, silver, paper, and gold 
money of each country visited, and as he has frequently 
to exchange the currency of one country into that of 
another, he should be able to quickly translate values. 
By traveling with an organized party he is relieved of 
much of this trouble with currency. 

In another communication one or more attractive trips 
will be outlined. WALTER S. GOODNOUGH. 

Director of Art Instruction, Public Schools. 

Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York. 


GS 


Oscar Browning. 


In the Encyclopedia Britannica is an article on Educa- 
tion by Oscar Browning, and in it he says: “There are 
several histories of education published in America but 
they are worthless.” I read Mr. Browning’s “Theories 
of Education,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., with 
much interest and have much respect for the author. 
The article in the encyclopedia, however, I do not deem 
equally worthy. 

And this leads me to say a word regarding the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. I would advise no teacher to own it; 
its value is overestimated. It may be well for libraries 
to own it, but very many of the articles will soon be out 
of date. A small cyclopedia in one volume is better. 
Moreover, books that treat of the subjects one wants can 
be purchased. To own thirty volumes in order to get 
what one needs and then have to buy books besides is 
burdensome. EUGENE MERRILL. 

Richmond. 


““There is no little enemy.” Little impurities in the blood are 
sources of great danger and should be expelled by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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_ Che Busy orld. 


Russia and Turkey at Odds. 


The latest rumor of war comes from a somewhat un- 
expected point. Warlike preparations are making in 
South Russia, and nearly 250,000 troops have been 
mobilized for active service. The Black sea squadron, 
with transports, are held in readiness. 

The cause of all this preparation is said to be the 
strained relations between Russia and Turkey. If Turkey, 
backed by Germany, should refuse Russian demands in 
Asia Minor serious trouble may ensue. The Russian 
garrisons in the Caucasus and along the Armenian 
frontier have been increased fourfold and equipped for 
active service. 


The South African Situation. 


Very few active movements are reported from South 
Africa at present. Since the capture of Bloemfontein 
General Roberts has been engaged in clearing the coun- 
try to the south and getting the railroad in working order 
so that he can accumulate supplies from Cape Colony, 
The distance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria is nearly 
three hundred miles and if the British army is to get 
there it must be sure of food and other necessities. The 
farther north the army goes the harder the supply prob- 
lem will be. It has been hinted that the commander 
was collecting large stores at Bloemfontein so that his 
operations would not be affected if the railroad should 
be cut south of that point. 

Commandant Olivier and his 5,000 men that are try- 
ing to get to Kroonstad thru the eastern part of the 
Orange Free State are likely to succeed. Gen. French 
has been trying to capture them and their chance of 
escape is said to be due to the worn-out condition of the 
British cavalry horses. Ten thousand more horses have 
just arrived at the cape. 

There are 20,000 Boers guarding the passes of the 
Drakenberg range. They have removed their big guns 
from Biggarsberg and their transport trains are packed 
at Newcastle in readiness to hasten their retreat in case 
such a step is necessary. Everything points to the con- 
centration of Boer forces at Kroonstad and a great 
struggle there. 


Loss of Life in Coal Mines. 


The annual report of James Roderick, chief of the 
Pennsylvania bureau of mines and mining, shows that 
from 1870 to 1899, 9,575 lives were lost in and about 
the anthracite coal mines of the state. He attributes 
the great loss of life not to defects in the mine laws or 
negligence of the inspectors but mainly to carelessness 
of the employes. 


Acre Wants Independence. 


The small state of Acre, situated in the wilds of the 
upper Amazon on the borders of Bolivia and Brazil, is 
causing the Bolivian and Brazilian governments much 
trouble. The chiefs have requested the withdrawal of 
all the Brazilian forces, asserting that free Brazilians 
will never become Bolivians. The Brazilian troops have 
intervened in favor of Bolivia, notwithstanding the fact 
that most of the inhabitants of Acre are Brazilians. The 
government of Acre has sent diplomatic notes to the 
governments of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Italy, Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Switzerland, and Portugal, re- 
questing them to recognize the independence of the new 
state. 


New York’s Underground Road Begun. 


On March 24 Mayor Van Wyck, of New York city, 
threw out the first shovelful of earth with a silver spade, 
at City Hall Park, for the underground railroad. The 
city was gaily decorated for the occasion and thousands 
witnessed the ceremony. Contractor McDonald says 
that the work on the tunnel will be rapidly pushed and 
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that he hopes ‘to have the road finished in three years. 
No workmen except American citizens will be employed 
on the road and politics will be allowed to play no part 
in the construction. 


Immigration From Europe. 


The report of the immigration for the closing quarter 
of 1899 shows that the southern Italians still retain the 
lead in immigration, the arrivals of that race being 
nearly one-fourth of the total. There were 18,149, or 
24.2 per cent., of that class who landed during the quar- 
ter which ended last December. Next in the numerical 
order come the Hebrews, with 10,076 or 13.5 per cent.; 
then follow the Poles, with 6,401, or 8.5 per cent.; Slo- 
vaks, 6,226, or 8.3 per cent.; Germans, 6,118, or 8.2 per 
cent.; Scandinavians, 4,436, or 5.9 per cent.; Northern 
Italians, 4.140, or 5.5 per cent.; Irish 3,746, or 5 per 
cent. 


Scholar, Reformer, and Philanthropist. 


One of the most noted Jewish scholars in the country, 
Dr. Isaac M. Wise, rabbi of Plum street temple, Cincin- 
nati and president of the Hebrew Union college, died of 
paralysis on March 26. For half a century he had been 
regarded as the leader of progressive Judaism in this 
country. : ; 

He was born in 1819 at Steingrub, at the foot of the 
mountains of Bohemia, not far from the frontier of Sax- 
ony. After passing thru the university and the Jewish 
theological seminary at Prague, and having charge of a 
congregation for a short time, he came to America. 

In a sermon preached some time after he came to this 
country he voiced the spirit of his subsequent work : 
“Religion is intended to make men happy, good, just, ac- 
tive, charitable, and intelligent. Whatever tends to this 
end must be retained or introduced. Whatever opposes 
it must be abolished.” This was taken to mean a war 
against meaningless formalism. 

He made Cincinnati the center of the new Jewish re- 
form movement and began the publication of a weekly 
paper The Israelite, the name of which was afterwards 
changed to The American Israelite. In the years that 
followed many historical and other works came from his 
pen. His advanced ideas were fully realized in the found- 
ing of the Hebrew Union college in 1873. 

Dr. Wise was ever ready to champion the cause of 
oppressed Jews. He visited President Buchanan to pro- 
test against the treatment of his co-religionists by Switz- 
erland. He was at the head of a delegatien which asked 
President Hayes to protect the rights of American Jews 
in Russia. 


A Burning Arctic Cliff. 


Prof. Andrew J. Stone, a scientist of New York city, 
has just returned from an exploration of the Northwest 
coast of America, along Franklin bay, during which he 
traversed more than 1,000 miles of coast line hitherto 
unknown. The mostastonishing thing found was twen 
miles of burning coast line (in longitude 128, ef 
within the Arctic circle. The cliff rises directly from the 
sea to a height of from twenty to 2,000 feet, and along 
its whole extent was one mass of burning lignite and 
dense clouds of smoke. For some distance inland there 
was no snow, showing that the heat underneath was so 
great as to melt it. Prof. Stone believes that these coal 
beds have been burning for hundreds of years, 


Conspiracy in Brazil. 


Brazil is still having trouble with the monarchist fac- 
tion. Recently a plot was formed to seize President 
Campos Salles and other members of the republican gov- 
ernment. The plot was revealed by one of the conspira- 
tors. Later it was discovered that the same persons 
who caused the strike of conductors and drivers in Jan- 
uary were the engineers of the present plot. Col. Pinto 
Pacca, of the regular army and others were arrested. It 
is said that part of the army was ready to follow Col. 
Pacca and part of it was loyal to the government, 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Mother Goose in Boston. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. Charles Welsh lectured before the 
Eastern Kindergartners Association last ‘Tuesday at Tremont 
Temple, on the subject of “Mother Goose—the Rhymes and 
Jingles of all Nations Compared and Considered Historically, 
eels, and Pedagogically.” 

he lecturer began by speaking of the origin of Mother 
Goose, and the probability that these rhymes were first col- 
lected by Oliver Goldsmith when working for John Newbury. 
He referred to the various uses to which they had been put 
for purposes of political and social satire. and tracing the his- 








tory ot the successive editions of Mother Goose, took occasion ° 


to demolish the Boston myth which attributes the rhymes to a 
certain Mrs. Goose of that city. He quoted several of the 
earliest references to the rhymes which are scattered in other 
books, to show their great antiquity and widespread distribu- 
tion, and pointed out the characteristics in them which have 
made them live in the minds and hearts of mothers, nurses, 
and children for centuries. 

_ After dwelling upon the universality of the essentials of the 
rhythmical, or sound sense value, for the children, the content 
of the story, or the nature of the mother play or child play in 
the nursery rhymes of all nations, Mr. Welsh oemaed to 
quote examples of the French, German, Dutch, Italian, and 
Danish rhymes, in order to show the resemblances between 
them, and pointed out that these are closer and more numer- 
ous.as the rhymes are suited to the earlier stage of the develop- 
ment of the child, and that they differentiate more, and become 
fewer as wy are suited to older children. 

The psychological and pedagogical aspect of the nursery 
rhymes was next dealt with, the lecturer pointing out that their 
pedagogical value depended upon their psychological ele- 
ments. They aided in developing the sense of rhythm and of 
rhyme, and in stimulating the imagination. He said,in con- 
clusion that a careful study and analysis of the Mother Goose 
rhymes and jingles shows that not only do they fall naturally 
into four great divisions of mother play, mother stories, child 
play, and child stories—but there is a logical order in which 
each section may advantageously be presented to the child— 
an order which, by the way, the mother-instinct almost always 
finds out without any consciousness of following a law. The 
mother may generally be safely trusted to present them to the 
child in the natural order of the awakening of the child’s inter 
est and intelligence. She is not governed by the hardness of 
the words, the difficulty of the sentences, or any of the prin- 
ciples of grading which is attempted in school books or by 
school teachers. For there are certain of these rhymes and 
jingles which belong to certain periods of the child’s progress- 
ing acquaintance with the world that lies about him from his 
infancy, just as certain foods and certain dress are necessary 
and suitable at different stages of his physical growth. 

For example, the mother-play rhymes and jingles which are 
generally accompanied by movements and gestures, and those 
which affect the child's own personality—the parts of his 
body, etc., infants insensibly appreciate and enjoy before they 
can talk and they naturally are among the first things that 
they repeat as they learn to talk, and so ‘ Pat-a-cake”’ and 
“This Little Pig went to Market” are acted and lullabies are 
crooned at this stage. After this personal interest, children 
may become occupied with animals and their doings, first in 
relation to themselves and then independently, and they will 
delight in “ Ding Dong Bell,” “ Three Little Kittens,” “I Love 
Little Pussy,’ etc. Then, or at about the same time, they 
begin to take cognizance of the flight of time; the days and 
nights, months and years, sun, moon, and stars, the weather, 
etc., form appropriately the subject of the rhymes repeated to 
them. Other children and the people in their relation to the 
child now begin to attract the awakening attention, and “ Jack 
and Jill,” and * Tom Tucker” will have a message for them. 
Then plays, games, riddles, counting out rhymes, etc., come in 
natural order, and with his wider experience the infant will ap- 
ae the didactic rhymes, the rhyming alphabets, and will 

gin to store his memory with the proverbs, riddles, para- 
doxes, etc. 

Following out this idea—proceeding from the known to 
the unknown, from the simple to the complex, and keeping 
pace so far as may be with the order and progress of the 
mental development of the average child, the lecturer has 
classified and srenane the rhymes and jingles, after consider- 
able experiment and study and conference with some of the 
foremost students of child psychology. The order — some- 
times vary according to the environment of particular children, 
but he believes that this will be found to be, broadly speaking, 
the logical and natural order. Such a classification should be 
welcome alike in the nursery, in the kindergarten, and in the 
school-room, for it will relieve those who have the care of the 
little ones from the trouble of seeking for them the different 
kinds of materials in the order in which they are ready for them, 
without any attempt at acast-iron grading—which of course 
is impossible. He has, however, made some slight attempt, 
‘tho this is not insisted upon, nor has it been-carried very far, 
to arrange the rhymes and jingles in each section so as to 
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fellow the child’s growing intellectual powers, by beginning 
each division with the,more simple and concrete rhymes, 
jingles, and stories, and gradually advancing to those which 
contain more complex and abstract ‘ideas, and he expresses 
the belief that when the kindergartners get such a collection 
in their hands they will be as surprised as he was, to discover 
a wealth of material ready for use that he had never imagined 
could be found in the heritage of the centuries known as The 
Rhymes and Jingles of Mother Goose, 


Supervision Data for Massachusetts. 

A presentation of.data regarding supervision in Massachu- 
setts has been prepared by Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of 
the state board of education. It gives with great thoroness and 
in tabulated form all the facts ascertainable. 

The expense of supervision in the state increased from 
$122,087.46 to $338,564.23 in the year 1898-9. The cost of super. 
vision by school boards thruout the state is less than one per 
cent. of the total amount raised for school purposes; that of 
supervision by superintendents, a little over one and one-half 
per cent. 

Of the towns of the state 270 have superintendents, while 
eighty-three have none. These eighty-three towns contain less 
than five per cent. of the school population. Practically all 
the teachers in Massachusetts are subject to the authority of 
superintendents. 

‘There are sixty-one superintendents who are giving full time 
each to a group of towns. This system has been pushed hard 
in Massachusetts. The growth » | these district superintencies 
is, however, almost at a standstill, not because the towns unsu- 
pervised do not need supervision but because concert of action 
is difficult to attain. 

Mr, Hill’s report as a whole is worthy of careful study by 
those who are interested in the present conditions of super- 
vision. Those who wish to study into the subject from its his- 
torical side will find all the material necessary in City and 
Town Supervision, by Mr. John T. Prince, agent of the Massa- 
chusetts state board. In this are included recommendations 
that the supervision of schools, as exercised already in more 
than nine-tenths of the schools of the state, should be extended 
by law so as to include the whole commonwealth. 


Kindergarten Delegates Chosen, 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington Kindergarten Club 
held a meeting on March 13 in the parlor ot the Kindergarten 
Normal Institute, 1426 Q street. The election of delegates 
for the annual meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union, which takes place in the Borough of Brooklyn, New 
York, during April, resulted in the appointment of Mrs. Anna 
Hamlin Wickel and Miss Morgan, of Brooklyn; Mrs, William 
F. Holzmann and Miss Susan Plessner Pollock of this city. 


Dartmouth Adds Pedagogical Department. 

A department of pedagogy will be added to the equipment 
of Dartmouth college at the beginning of the school year, 1900 
-1901. It will give a year’s training for men who hold the 
bachelor’s degree and who wish to prepare for the work of 
instruction or management in secondary schools. 

A summer school for teachers will also be opened on Juiy 
for a session of four weeks and will be in charge of Dartmout 
professors. This enterprise, too, will be specially concerned 
with secondary education. The laboratories, museums, and 
libraries of the college will be available for the students. 


The Work of Tuskegee Students. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA.—Huntington Hall, the new building given 
to Tuskegee by Mrs. C. P. Huntington, of New York, is rapid- 
ly nearing completion. All the work in its construction has 
been done by the students of the Industrial institute. The 
plans were drawn by Mr. R. R. Taylor, a colored architect. In 
this case, as in others where money has been given for similar 
purposes, the students get the benefit of the training in the 
various trades necessary to construct such a building, and at 
the same time they earn money which they use in paying their 
expenses in shoal. It is the opinion of experts that Hunting- 
ton Hall will be a remarkable, solid, and well-constructed 
building. 

History Teaching in Chicago. 

Trustee John T. Keating has won in his effort to secure re- 
vision of the — history teaching in the Chicago schools. 
For three months he has employed every influence possible 
against the text-books now used, alleging that they are over- 
partial to the British and unfair to the other nations. 

Mr. Keating, who is president of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, says that he wants an English history that will tell of 
the battles of Colenso and Modder river as well as of the vic- 
tories of Nelson and Wellington. The board has sustained 
him in the demand and now Dr. Andrews will have to begin a 
search for the ideal text-book. It is certainly not yet listed. 


No Summer School at Clark. 
WorcEsTER, Mass.—There will be no summer school at 
Clark university this year. Several members of the faculty are 
going to Paris; others wish to be relieved of summer teaching. 
The decision to omit the summer term in 1900 does net mean 
that it will not be given-in subsequent years, 
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Philadelphia News Notes. 


The stained glass window which is to be put up in the new 
Philadelphia high school in memory of the late Edward T. 
Steel, president of the board of education, is to be shown at 
the Paris exhibition. The window, which was designed by 
Louis C. Tiffany, was ordered three years ago. It has already 
been exhibited in London, 


Blackboard Education. 


Prin. Robert E. Shompsc, of the boys’ high school, has 
lately spoken disparagingly of the excessive use of the black- 
board in modern education. In his opinion the education of 
the eye has gone so far that the ear is often almost ignored. 
Language and music appeal to man primarily thru the sense of 
sound, andit is acardinal mistake in the teaching of foreign lan- 

uages to make the appeal to the eye the chief point of attack. 
- general the method of appeal to all the senses makes the 
pupil keener and quicker, better able to grasp a problem, and 
surer of results, 


Andover Men Dine. 


Boston, MAss.—The annual reunion of the alumni of 
Phillips academy, Andover, took place in Boston on March 20. 
The principal speakers were Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, principal 
of the academy, President Hadley, of Yale, and Dean L. R. 
Briggs, of Harvard. 

In speaking of the relation of secondary schools to the col- 
lege, President Hadley said in part: ’ 

“The problem of whether we shall try to get all boys to ge 
to such an academy or shall shorten the college course to three 

ears for the better prepared students I have no time to discuss, 
but I must emphasize that the college and school work should be 
planned together. The same problems come up for the college 
and the professional schools, It is the same general tendency 
that is seen in the business world, namely, consolidation. We 
need an educational trust, a trust strong enough to form a public 
= to meet the questions offered by our complex modern 
ife.” 


Michigan Items. 


Supt. John A. Crawford, of Grand Haven, has resigned. 
E. P. Cummings, present high school principal, has been 
elected to fill the place. ° 
- Supt. E. A. Coddington, of Alma, will do post-graduate work 
at the university next year. 

F. R. Hathaway, superintendent at Grand Rapids for the 
past two years, handed his resignation, to the°committee on 
teachers, March 7 to take effect July 1. This was an entire 
surprise not only thruout the state but even in Grand Rapids 
and to the school board as well. Mr. Hathaway has accepted 
avery flattering offer to act as general manager of the Alma 
Beet Sugar Company and his resignation was for purely busi- 
ness reasons. He will take up his new work August 1, and 
will make his home at Alma. 


? Chicago Grade Teachers Indignant. 

The grade teachers of Chicago have a grievance. They are 
to suffer in the five per cent. reduction for the sake of economy 
far more seriously than are their principals. It is a case of 
taking from those who have not. The grade teachers were 
promised an increase last year and another this year. They 
received neither. Instead they have dropped back just where 
they were three years ago. They had expected this year to be 
receiving $1,000. They will actually get $825 with the prospect 
of having one week’s pay deducted from that. 

Meantirre the principals and high school teachers have had 
increased salaries during the past two years so that, altho they 
lose by the five per cent. cut, they are still ahead. 


N. Y. City School of Pedagogy Notes. 


Dr. E. R. Shaw’s book, “ People of Other Lands,” prepared 
for elementary school work, has recently come from the press. 

The last lecture in the special March course was given by 
Prof. Samuel Weir last Monday evening, March 26, at 8:15 P.M., 
on “ Ethics as Determining the Aim of Education.” 

The preliminary circular of the University Summer School 
for 1900 has appeared. The session will be held at University 
Heights, during July and August. Among the forty courses 
announced are two on “ History of Education,” and “ Sociol- 
ogy and Education,” to be given by Prof. S. Weir and Dr. F. 

onteser, members of the pedagogy faculty. 

The last day for presenting the thesis required of each can- 
didate for the degree of doctor of pedagogy at the university 
commencement in June will be next Monday, April 2. 

Prof, Edward F. Buchner will deliver a lecture before the 
Philosophical Club of Yale university, next Tuesday evening, 
April 3, on “ Teachers of Philosophy Among Yale Graduates.” 

The Easter recess of eight days begins Saturday, April 7, at 
1.15 P. M., and ends Monday, April 16, at 2.45 P.M. Thisisa 
marked change in the school’s calendar, which has hitherto 
provided for the intermission of Jectures on Good Friday only, 
and is heartily welcomed by the faculty and the students. 

Dr. Langdon S. Thompson lectured before the Society of 
the Doctors of Pedagogy last evening on ‘Form as the Basis 
of the Space-Arts.” This was the first of a special series of 
discussions of educational problems to be held under the auspi- 

ges of the society during the spring months, 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


The lessons in English by Bernard J. Devlin, Pd. M., 
scheduled to begin in March under the auspices of the New 
York Society of Pedagogy, have been unavoidably postponed. 


For Pupils’ Health. 


The subject of the physical well-being of children was given 
considerable attention at the meeting of the school board on 
March 21. 

Commissioner Richardson, who is himself a physician, 
moved that there be each day a recess of five minutes at 10.30 
in all the public schools. This is demanded, he claimed, by 
all considerations of the health alike of pupils and teachers. 
The matter was referred to the committee on by-laws and 
legislation. 

t was also decided to inaugurate the system of baths in east 
side schools, previously explained in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
by opening a needle bath in Public School No. 1, Henry 


street. 
They Oppose Civil Service Rules. 


The borough superintendents of New York city are unani- 
mous in their opposition to the present rule governing the 
selectién of teachers. They are now obliged to take candidates 
in order from the eligible lists. They would like the privilege 
of selecting according to their notions of special fitness. It 
frequently happens that when a teacher has to be selected for 
a downtown school, the person who must be appointed is a 
resident of Tremont or Van Cortland. Such a candidate must 
then accept the appointment to an uncongenial position or, 
refusing it, go to the bottom of the eligible list. The super- 
intendents would prefer to skip around and take names here 
and there. This would, they believe, be quite for the good of 
the schools. They have no intention of exercising favoritism. 

They have asked help in the matter from the board of edu- 
cation. Whether they will get it remains to be seen. 


Supt. Maxwell’s Bill. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has prepared a bill for the leg- 
islature empowering the city superintendent to grant teachers’ 
licenses to graduates of the normal department of the Normal 
college in the classes of 1900 and 1901. The bill is designed to 
obviate a temporary hardship inflicted upon the college by a 
recent decision of State Superintendent Skinner, who says that 
he can grant licenses only to graduates of normal schools that 
confer degrees, to training schools that are operated by the 
board of education and to state normal schools. 

There are now in the Normal college about 500 young women 
who entered the normal department with the expectation that, 
if graduated, they would obtain teachers’ licenses. For them 
to take the normal school degrees means another year of study 
after graduation from the normal department. A great man 
have not made their plans to do this and consequently wi 
have to look outside of the city for schools. 

The trustees of the Normal college have accepted the bill as 
embodying their ideas of justice and will endeavor to secure 
its passage by the legislature. 


Women Appointed Truant Officers. 


The following persons have been appointed as truant offi- 
cers: Mrs. Jennie Walsh, Mrs. Minnie Krakauer, Emily H. 
Cheney, Elizabeth A. McWilliams. Their salary will be ¢900 
a year. Properly to enforce the compulsory education law will 
require, in Supt. Jasper’s opinion, more than the twenty-one 
officers now employed. 


Evening School Commencement. 


The closing exercises of the East Side evening high school, 
at Rivington, Forsyth, and Eldridge streets, took place op 
Tuesday, March 27, at 8.15 P.M. There was an exhibit of 
school work on the lower floor, in charge of the — Wil- 
liam C. Hess. The opportunity was an excellent one for those 
interested in this important branch of education to make them- 
selves familiar with what is being done. 


Cigarette Evil Decreasing. 


Altho the attempt to get an anti-cigarette bill considered by 
the legislature at Albany has again failed, friends of the meas- 
ure may derive some comfort from the reflection that such a 
bill may ultimately not be needed. The interral revenue re- 
port for the year 1899 shows for the New York city district a 
decrease of more than twenty-five per cent. over the preceding 
in the number of cigarettes manufactured. It is believed that 
there has been a decrease nearly as large in the consumption. 
The hostile attitude of business men toward tobacco and alco- 
holic stimulants is undoubtedly having an effect upon the ris- 
ing generation. Many business houses will not employ young 
men who habitually smoke and drink. 


Lecture by Mr. Shinn. 


Mr. Victor I. Shinn, of the manual training high school, 
Brooklyn will present to the Prang normal art class, 3 West 
Eighteenth street, New York, on Saturday, March 31, at 10.30 
A. M, some practical ideas of work in composition, illustrated 
by drawings by his pupils. Mr. Shion is so well known locally as 
a leader in certain lines of art instruction, that the work will 
be most valuable to all interested in the subject, hua 
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. Women in Business. 

Miss Grace Dodge, of the Teachers college, gave an inter- 
esting talk recently to the students of Packard Business college 
on “ The Woman in Business.” Among other things she said: 

“T had a confidential talk with several business women the 
other day, and the question came up whether they gain or lose 
in business. We all decided that they gained. ork develops 
certain characteristics. Women become stronger and truer; they 
are prompt and cannot be lazy. They must sink personal preju- 
dices, and, being busy, they have no time to think in a morbid 
way. They must keep in training to do what their employer 
wants, not what they prefer, There is one danger, and to avoid 
that I would ask young men to co-operate with us. We want 
their respect. Working women will not demand it because they 
are women, but because they are self-respecting, and no woman 
should go into work because she can get it for less than a man, 
It is wrong for women to take positions for $6 or $8 that men 
have been getting $12 and $15 for. It is saddening to those who 
look on to see this tendency to lower wages. Women’s work is 
equal to men's, and they should demand and receive the same 
pay. The excuse usually is that men have some one to support, 

ut I have yet to see the woman who does not support some one 
else, too, I don’t want women to compete to lower wages. They 
must remember that they are not only representing women, but 
men, too—their fathers and brothers, There is one lack I notice 
among women, as well as men—there are so few who arg thoro. 
They are so anxious to get ahead that they don't take time to 
prepare for the future. It takes time to make ourselves, Don't 
think because you can begin earlier at $3 a week that in the end 
you will get ahead faster.” 

Activity of the Berlitz School. 

French lessons by the Berlitz method will be given to natives 
of the French colonies at the Paris exposition. The pavilion 
of the Berlitz schools will be located between those of the 
Colonial press and the Alliance Francaise, amid the Malay, 
Hindu, and Chinese villages. Natives of Siam, Tonkin, 
Algeria, Morocco, Congo, and Dahomey, brought to Paris by 
the French government for the experiment, will be formed in 
classes. 

Prof. M. D. Berlitz, the founder of the school, is now in 
Paris superintending the arrangements. It is twenty-two years 
since the school was started by Professor Berlitz in Providence, 
R. I., with five pupils. 


Art Presentation in East Orange. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—On March 21, the students and fac- 
ulty of the East Orange high school, of which Mr. Lincoln E. 
eae | is principal, enjoyed a very pleasant treat. Copies of 
several famous works of art were presented to the board of 
education, by some of the pupls in bebalf of the school, to be 
placed on the walls of the high school building, 

The class of 1902 presented a plaster cast of Venus de 
Milo, three feet high, and a photogravure of Hope, from the 
painting by Burne-Jones. The class purchased the gifts with 
money raised by their own efforts, in making and selling cal- 
endars for 1900. Two members of the senior class presented 
a number of fine pictures, five of which were given by Mr. 
Archer Brown; the rest were purchased with the voluntary 
contributions of the pupils. 

The picture of most interest to all present, was that of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, a platinotype reproduction in three sec- 
tions, of a mural painting in Mr. George Gould’s home in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, by Robert V. V. Sewell, and presented 
to the school by Mr. James B, Dill. The students and faculty 
of the school had the pleasure of hearing the artist him- 
self. Mr. Sewell told how an artist begins, works at, and 
completes a production. In the case of his Canterbury Pil- 
grims, Mr. Sewell said that he first read carefully Chaucer's 
poem, paying strict attention to the descriptions of dress, cus- 
toms, and characters of the persons therein depicted. After 
reading the poem, he chose his costumes and bad them made; 
then he dressed his models, seated them upon wooden horses, 
and made small sketches of each. He then studied horses in 
repose, from former masters, from pictures, and from instan- 
taneous photographs. And after studying and preparing for 
almost three years, he painted a small model of the completed 
work, ten feet long: and from this by a system of squares, two 
inches to one foot, he was enabled to produce his final work, 
which is sixty feet long and eight feet high, in four months. 

It has been the custom of the high school for several years 
past, to make voluntary contributions annually for the purpose 
of beautifying the school building artisticaily. During the last 
four years about $1,coo has been raised and expended. The 
students intend to continue the good work. 


Jersey City Salaries Increased. 

Jersey City, N, J.—The Murphy bill for raising the salaries 
of Jersey City teachers passed the senate on the last night of 
the session 4 the legislature and became a Jaw. The bill has 
a referendum clause attached and wili be submitted to a vote 
of the people at the municipal election on April 10. 

This bill substantially increases on a sliding scale, the sala- 
ries of all teachers and principals of the city, and its passage 
has been secured by much hard work. On March 3 more than 
300 teachers, together with the superintendent of schools and 
members of the board of education, went to Trenton on a spe- 
cial train for the hearing of the bill before the educational 
committee of the senate. Supt. Snyder has been an active 


and valuable helper in the passage of the bill, 
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Mental Power an Aim in Education. 


“The Development of Mental Power as an Aim in Educa. 
tion,” was the subject discussed by the New York Educational 
Council, at its meeting in the New York University building, 
Saturday, March 17. Asst.-Supt. A. W. Edson, of New Yor 
city, opened the discussion in an able and suggestive paper, 
He was followed by Supt. Charles W. Deane, of Bridgeport, 
ae, and by Dr. A. C. MacLachlan, of the Jamaica normal 
school. 

Dr. Edson podiace’ his remarks by complimenting the work 
of the council, adding that he had a feeling that ‘down here 
in New York we haven’t enough of such organizations. We 
hear a great deal to-day about culture as an aim in education,” 
said the speaker. ‘ With that I am in hearty sympathy, but 
there is another phase equally important—the development of 
mental power. Culture has been defined as an acquaintance 
with and an ability to enjoy whatever is beautiful in literature, 
art, life, anc conduct. Genuine culture all approve; but in the 
multitude of subjects to which we are to-day calling the atten- 
tion of the child is there not danger of much superficial work? 
Is there not a tendency on the part of the teacher to do too 
much in the line of suggestion, leaving too little to be done by 
the child?” Dr. Edson said he felt that there is some justice 
in the criticism we sometimes hear that to-day “the child sits 
still, has its food prepared for it, and forced down its throat, 
already masticated, Under such conditions it is no wonder 
children come out of school weaklings.” Yet from the stand- 
point of the child, instead of from the standpoint of the sub- 
ject, the speaker declared that “there is no such thing as an 
overcrowded curriculum.’ What is required is intelligent 
teaching and proper correlation. 

“Dr. Emerson E, White says that education from the intel- 
lectual point of view implies three things—knowledge, mental 
power, and skill. Complete education does more than provide 
for these three. It includes two other aspects—genuine cul- 
ture, and the aspiration to be somebody and to do something. 
President Eliot says that a complete education should include 
such training as will prepare the student to observe accurately, 
to record correctly that which is observed, to compare justly 
the results of his observations and to express cogently what 
has been gathered by observation and comparison. He is 
right from tHe intellectual standpoint. If the fruit of educa- 
tion is not knowledge or power, what is it? It should include 
also a thirst for knowledge, a capacity for learning, a develop- 
ment that will help the child to assimilate what he gets. The 
speaker illustrated this by a reference to the study and teach- 
ing of history. It is not so much facts that will enable the 
student to pass an examination that are wanted, as the incul- 
cation of a genuine thirst for the subject of history. ‘If I can 
do nothing else but inculcate this thirst, so that in his quiet 
hours the pupil shall delight in the reading of history, I have 
taught well. Education, then, from the intellectual point of 
view, includes, first, the ability to see the conditions; secord, 
the ability to put two conditions together and form a conclv- 
sion; and third, the ability to express that conclusion to others 
—in other words, the mental power to do, to accomplish some- 
thing; to gather up ideas and impressions and transform them 
into new phases; to concentrate till something comes from it. 
And all this necessarily includes thoreness, accuracy and self- 
reliance, 

“What is the part of the teacher is developing such an edu- 
cation? There are three things that one mind can do for en- 
other—that the teacher can dofor the pupil. First, the teacher 
can present the right occasion for the child’s learning. Hecan 
bring the child into such a relation with the subject that the 
child can learn in his own way. He can bring the boy 
into such relation with the subject of arithmetic that 
power will be developed on the part of the boy to master 
arithmetic. If the teacher eager the right occasion 
the child will learn. The teacher must know how to pre: 
sent the subject interestingly. Second, the teacher can direct 
the child’s activity while learning, not suppress it. I would 
rather teach fifty or sixty children overflowing with animal 
spirits, than the same number who didn’t know enough to make 
mischief. The kindergartner has the key to the situation, It 
is not suppression, but direction. Third, the teacher must 
stimulate the child to its highest activity. 

“ How can the teacher do this? First, there must be active 
thinking on the part of the teacher. Activity begets activity. 
Next, there must be thoro preparation on the part of the 
teacher for his daily work. The teacher must study to see how 
to teach the particular subject. He must come into the class- 
room with fresh preparation. In inspecting a teacher’s class- 
room work I want to see three things—his daily program, his 
daily plan book, and his monthly progress book. The teach- 
er’s plan put down in black and white, whether carried out or 
not, proves a conscience-quickener. The teacher who so plans 
will accomplish more than the one who does not plan. Teach- 
ing without plan is generally poor teaching. 

“ Second, we have a right to expect that the teacher will give 
attention to the right conditions for study on the part of the 
pupils. It is imperative that he regard the laws of health and 
comfort, if he is to get the best results from his pupils. There 
should be regular times assigned for study, and there should be 
variety in study. The teacher must be definite in assigning the 
lessons, The pupils must be taught to study thoughtfully, 
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aystematically, independently, energetically and enthusi- 

astically. . 

“ Thitd, the children must be trained to think. And nothing 
js better for this purpose than training 1n intelligent expression. 
Language is not only a medium but an indication of thought. 
The reason why a child cannot explain a thing is because he 
has not the thing clearly in his ind. Let the child attempt to 
tell what he knows without help from the teacher. Teachers 
resort too much to the pumping process. At the close of an 
exercise I want the child to stand up and tell what he has 
learned without a hint from the teacher. 

“Fourth, there must be a particular aim.on the part of the 
teacher in the teaching of every subject. Here, the daily plan 
book comes in again. As Dr. White says, every fact should 
be taught in such a way that the power attained by the child 
will be better than the particular knowledge gained. Try to 
get the child to master the principle so that he can apply it to- 
morrow. 

“Good teaching implies, first, an appeal to the child’s intel- 
ligence every time I attempt to teach a particular exercise. It 
is necessary to teach the childthe reasons. I question whether 
I should ask a child to spell a word if he did not know its 
meaning. Second, good teaching implies a regard for the law 
of fundamental self-activity on the part of the child. The 
teacher should do nothing for the child that he is ableto do for 
himself. Telling is not teaching. Get the child interested 
to work for himself. Third, in good teaching all sub- 
jects should be taught in relations. History should be taught 
in connection with geography; nature study with reading, 
language, drawing, etc.; decimal fractions in connection with 
common fractions. Fourth, if there is to be good teaching the 
child should be taught in small groups, not in the mass. Give 
individual instruction as far as possible. I hope in the near 
future to see our classes made smaller and smaller. No teacher 
can do his best work with fifty or sixty ~~ Divide the 
classes, if necessary. Let there be a bright group and a dull 
group. Give the bright group extra work. The great trouble 
now is that we put them all into the same hopper to be put 
oral the same process, and they all come out about the same 
product.” , 

Supt. Charles W. Deane, while agreeing in the main with 
Dr. Edson, said that we should not lose sight of the value of 

aaaring valuable information, in the process of training the 
child. Attention should be given to developing the powers of 
observation. 

Dr. MacLachlan emphasized the importance of training. 
“There are too many mind-fillers in the schools and not enough 
mind-builders,” said he. 

At the next meeting of the council the subject, ‘ My Phil- 
osophy of Education,” will be discussed in ten five-minute 
papers by the following: Dean James E. Russell, of Teachers 
college, New York city; Supt. E. L. Stevens, Queens; Prof. 
R.S. Keyser, Jamaica normal school; Prin. P. H. Smith, 
Bayonne; Supt. F. E. Spaulding, Passaic; Prin. T. O. Baker, 
Yonkers; Supt. J. E. Young, New Rochelle; Prof. F. M. 
McMurry, New Rochelle; C. DeF. Hoxie, New York; Supt. 
Edgar D. Shimer, New York. 


Clinton Institute Burned. 

Fort Puiain, N. Y.—Clinton Liberal institute, a well-known 
pppecstery. school and United States Military academy, was 
destroyed by fire on March 24. Most of the students were 
away, Spending their Easter vacations at their homes. The 
loss of personal property was heavy. The value of the build. 
ing was about $90,000; the insurance about $30,coo. 

Clinton Liberal institute was owned by the Universalists of 
the state of New York. Its principal is Dr. William Cary 
Joslin. It will doubtless be rebuilt. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


MrT. VERNON, ILL.—The fifth annual meet of the Southern 
Illinois and Athletic Association will be held here May 4. The 
officers of the association are: Pres., Supt. J.{K. Ellis, Mt. 
Vernon; viccatetes Supt. D. B. Rawlins, Du Quoin; sec’y, 
Prin, E. A. Gilpin, Fairfield. 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Mr. Ezra Warner, of Chicago, has pre- 
s2nted $50,000 to Middlebury college. A building, to be known 
as the Warner Science Hall, will be erected with the money. 
It will be a memorial to the donor’s father, Joseph Warner, 
who was a former trustee of the college. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The dedication of the new pipe 
organ and the exercises of convocation week will be celebrated 
April 2-8. Pres. David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
Junior university, will deliver addresses upon “ The Freedom 
of the University,” and “The Blood of the Nation;” Dr. H. 
W. Wiley, chief chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, will talk on “Imperial Liberty,” and “ The Influ- 
ence of Chemistry on the Progress of Agriculture.” 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—President Hazard has announced that 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller will give Wellesley college $100,000 
on condition that the college debt, amounting to about $96,000, 
is raised. Already more than $60,000 has been pledged. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An industrial school is to be started 
by the board of school trustees, to be located on Congress 
Heights. At first the new school will be devoted entirely to 
instruction in sewing and cooking. 


It is a new thing for the University of Chicago to be appeal- 
irg to the general public for funds. Heretofore President 
Harper has confined his attention to a few large givers. Now, 
however, that there is danger of losing Mr. Rockefeller’s con- 
ditional gift of $2,000,000, the president has determined to 
ieave no stone unturned. Circulars have been sent out to 
about six hundred wealthy citizens of Chicago. The problem 
is to raise $300,000 before April 1. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mr. G. F. T. Cook, superintendent of 
colored schools, has been dismissed by the board of school 
trustees of the district. The resolution adopted declares that 
“this board finds much inefficiency in the neglect by the in- 
cumbent of the work pertaining to the strictly educational 
feature of the office.”’ 


DALEVILLE, IND.—Miss Hattie Andre, a well-known Indi- 
ana teacher, has gone to Australia, where she will teach in the 
Avondale school, Sydney. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President McKinley has given $1000 
toward the fund for the American university which the Metho- 
dist denomination is establishing at Washington. A report is 
current that upon his retirement Mr. McKinley will accept a 
professorship in the institution. 


GREENVILLE, PA.—A round table of superintendents and 
principals of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio will be 
held here April 6 and 7. Among the speakers will be Supts. 
J.S. Fruit, io E. Morris, J. W. Canon, Isaac C. Ketler, H. 
V. Hotchkiss, C. E. Carey, J. A. McLaughry and C. A. Bab- 
cock; Prins. G.H. Lamb and S. H. Hadley. The arrange- 
ments are in charge of Supt. S. H. Miller, of Greenville. 


Boston, MAss.—Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of the Boston school 
board, has gone to California for a two months’ trip. While 
there she will make a special study of the school system and 
its relation to the universities. 





TWO UNRIVALED BOOKS. 





THE BEGINNER’S READER 


By FLORENCE Bass, 
Author of ‘Plant Life” and ‘‘Animal Life.” 


Boards. Fully illustrated with many colored pictures. 118 pp. 25¢. 


Vertical Script 
Colored Illustrations 


Sensible Vocabulary, 
Natural Methods 


New York Teacher's Magazine: Many beaut.ful primers have been 


issued during the last two or three years, But here is probably 
THE HANDSOMEST OF ALL. 





THE YOUNG CITIZEN 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 


A book that is aglow with a fine, strong love of country and 
of the things for which the country should stand. It is fresh, 
attractive, interesting, and educative. No better book can be 


found for grammar grades: 


Cloth. Illustrated. 2z20pages. 45 cents. 





Bass’s The Beginaer’s Reader has just been adopted in Greater New York, New Haven, Columbus, Chicago, Milwaukee, etc. 
Dole’s The Young Citizen has also been adopted in Greater New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, etc. 










Send for circulars 
and Sample pages, 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Announcements of Meetings. 
’ N. E. A.—Bulletin No. 2. 


The usual rate of one fare for the round trip (plus the $2.00 
membership fee) has been granted by all passenger associa- 
tions in the territory east and south of New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Peoria, and Chicago, with the proviso that in the territory of 
the Trunk Line and Central Passenger associations a slight 
additional charge will be made on diverse route rates north of 
the Potomac and Ohio river gateways, South of these gate- 
ways and east of the Mississippi river extensive diverse routes 
are granted without extra charge to all passing those gateways. 
Action is pending in the Western and Southwestern Passenger 
associations with assurance that the usual rate of one fare tor 
the round trip (plus the $2.00 membership fee) will be granted. 

Several steamship lines from North Atlantic ports will make 
round trip rates to Charleston and return, as follows: 

The Ocean Steamship Company, 317 Broadway, New York, 
offers the following; Five ships per week from oe York and 
two ships per week from Boston to Savannah, Ga., thence by 
rail to Charleston—time of ocean sail, fifty hours. The rate 
for the trip, including meals, berth, and membership fee has 
not yet been received but will be announced later. 

The Merchants and Miners Transportation cng ee Balti- 
more, Md., offers four sailings per week from Boston and 
three sailings per week from Providence to Norfolk, and three 
sailings ows week from Baltimore to Savannah at the following 
rates: Boston and Providence by steamer to Norfolk, thence 
by rail to Charleston and returning the same route, including 
membership fee, meals and stateroom to and from Norfolk ; 
for round trip from Boston $30.00; from Providence $28.00; 
Baltimore to Savannah, thence by rail to Charleston, $19.00 
for the round trip; Baltimore to Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Charleston, $18.40 for the round trip; including meals, state- 
room, and membership fee. For those returning from 
Charleston via Norfolk a rate is offered to members only from 
July 14 to August 25, good for return until September 1, of 
$15.00 Norfolk to Providence, $16.00 to Boston, and return, 
meals and stateroom.berth included. 

The Clyde Steamship Company, sailing between New York 
and Charleston, No.5 Bowling Green, New York, offers one 
fare, viz., $20.00 (plus the membership fee, $2.00), meals and 
berth included, from New York to Charleston and return. 

The Old Dominion Steamship Line offers daily sailings, 
except Sunday, between New York and Norfolk, thence by 
rail to Charleston and return via same route, for $26.90, in- 
cluding membership fee, meals, and stateroom berth on 
steamer. 

The same line offers a rate of $12.00 from Norfolk and $14.00 
from Richmond for round trip to New York, including meals 
and stateroom. 

The rates and routes already granted will enable parties 

oing via Ohio river gateways to visit ez rouze such poirts as 
the Mammoth Cave, Chasemienne: Lookout Mountain, Mission 
Ridge, the battlefields of Chickamauga and northern Georgia, 


and the city of Atlanta; or Knoxville, Asheville, the battle- - 


fields of eastern Tennessee, “The Land of the Sky,” witha 
ride of two hundred miles over the most beautiful and pictur- 
esque part of the Allegheny mountains, returning from both 
= routes via Lynchburg, Charlottesville, Richmond and 

orfolk, or Washington (at a slight additional charge), with 
the privilege of depositing tickets at any of the places named 
on the returning route until September 1. 

The opportunity of spending a month or more at Washing- 
ton will be appreciated by all. Many will be pleased to visit 
the historic scenes about Richmond, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Old Point Comfort, and Fortress Monroe. Others will find 
recreation and pleasure in the attractions of Virginia Beach, 
Ocean View, and other summer resorts of Chesapeake bay 
and Hampton Roads, and in the famous hunting and fishing 
fields of Currituck, Albemarle, and Pamlico sounds. 

For those desiring to visit New York or New England side 
trips may be made by rail from Washington er by several 
lines of ocean steamers from Washington, Norfolk, and Rich- 
ey at very reasonable rates, good for return until Septem- 

er I. 

The rate tor the choice of several of these diverse routes 
will be, including the membership fee, approximately $28.00 
from Chicago returning via Richmond, etc., and the Ohio 
river, and $35.00 for return via Washington and direct lines 
,to Chicago, with a slightly higher rate from St. Louis. 

The round trip rate from points north and west of Washing- 
ton will be one fare (plus $2.00 membership fee) going and re- 
turning by the same route via Washington, with stop over 
— at Washington and points between that city and 

arleston. The rate by this route from Chicago will be ap- 
yaad $36.00 for the round trip, including the member- 
ship fee. 

The rates and routes from points in the territory of the 
Southeastern Passenger Association have not yet Hd an- 


nounced further than that the rate will not exceed one fare for 
the round trip plus the $2.00 membership fee. 

An attractive list of excursions in the vicinity of Charleston 
and its tamous harbor will be offered by the committee on 
harbor and local excursions, 
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Great interest is manifested thruout the United States in 
the approaching meeting at Charleston. The presidents of 
the various departments of the association report good pro. 
gress in organizing their seepeciare DES Oe, A new interest 
in educational matters and in the National Educational Agsgo. 
ciation is manifest thruout the South. The local executive 
committee is an paape | organized and working with most 
commendable zeal and efficiency. No pains will 4 Spared to 
give the teacbers of the country welcome and entertainment 
worthy of Southern hospitality. 

The Charleston hotel has been designated as headquarters, 

Rooms for state headquarters at the Charleston hotel can be 
secured at very reasonable rates if engagement is made at an 
early date. Already rooms have been engaged by New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana, and Florida, 

The following are the general officers of the loca] executive 
committee at Charleston: W. H. Welch, chairman; RF cr 
Hemphill, vice-chairman; Jas. F. Redding, treasurer; W. K, 
Tate, secretary. 

The full membership of the local committee representing 
the various commercial and educational interests of Charles. 
ton and the names of the chairmen of the seventeen sub-com- 
mittees will be published later. 


The Kindergarten Convention. 


Preparations are under way for the big meet of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, to be held in Brooklyn April 18, 
19, and 20. Fifteen hundred to two thousand delegates are 
expected to be present. The railroads, with hardly an excep- 


tion, have offered fair rates, making the tickets good for ten | 


days. 

A number of leading thinkers will be present, among others 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Hamilton W. Mabie, Lucy Wheelock, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin Riggs, Dr. W. N. Hailmann, and others. 

Three conferences of especial interest will be held as fol- 
lows: For training teachers, at Pratt institute, cond.cted by 
Mrs. Alice H. Putnam; a mothers’ conference, at Adelphi 
college, conducted by Mrs. C. E. Meleney; conference on 
gifts and occupations, at Adelphi, conducted by Minnie M. 
Glidden. 

A reception by the Kindergarten Union will be tendered to 
the visitors on April 19. , 


er 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


March 29-31.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Logansport. Sec’y, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 

March 29-31.—Central Nebraska Educational Association, at 
Hastings, sec’y, Ed. M. Hussang, Franklin, Neb. 

pee papas A Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at St. Louis, Mo. 

April 6-7, 1900.—Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
at Racine. Pres., J. H. Nattrass, Shullsburg; sec’y, G. H. 
Landgraf, Menasha. 

April 18-19.—International Kindergarten Union, at Brooklyn. 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J.; 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N. J 

May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

May 12.—New Jersey Association for the Study of Children 
and Youth, at Trenton. Sec’y, F. E. Spaulding, Passaic, N. J. 

June 25-27—Convocation, University ofthe state of New 
York, at Albany. 

July 3-6.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, at Wil- 
liamsport. President, John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 


July 7-13.---National Educational Association, at Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


a 


Summer Schools for 1900. 
NEW YORK. 

Columbia University—Summer Session from July 1-Aug. 8. 
Address Walter Hammond Nichols, B. S., secretary, Columbia 
university, New York city. 

New York University.~-Summer Session from July 9-Aug. 17. 
Address Prof. Marshall S. Brown, New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights, New York city. 

Adirondacks Summer School.—Fourth Session. June, July, 
August and September Courses in Art, Manual Training, and 
Nature Stndy. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 32nd street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Cornell University Summer nee aa 5-Aug. 16. Ad- 
dress The Registrar, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cornell University Summer School of Nature Study.— 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 

Chautauqua Summer Schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.—July 
7-Aug. 17. Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Institute of Normal Methods.—Western Sessions 
July 17-Aug. 3. D 
Jnstitute, Edgar O. Silves, 29 E. 19 St,, N, Y. city, 


For particulars ‘address the president of the .. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG 2@ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the ear it published twelve school board num- 
bers, lly lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 


from disagreeable taste and odor. 


oval bottle di- 


facturer to the consumer ; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


Free pamphlets of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single —_ six cents, School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid, 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on pm The value of Tue 
Scuoo. JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. e number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


To Raise the Level of the Great Lakes. 


The deep waterway commission has 
completed a scheme for the building of a 
$2,co0,000 dam across the Niagara river 
on Lake Erie, near Buffalo, in order to in- 
crease the depth of the navigable water in 


the great lakes. Representative Corliss |: 


has introduced a bill into Congress for the 
building of thedam. It authorizes the 
president of the United States to secure 


Weak 
Children 


How sad it is to see weak 
children—boys and girls who 
are pale and thin. They can- 
not enjoy the sports of child- 
hood, neither are they able 
to profit by school life. They 
are indeed to be pitied. But 
there is hope for them. 


Scott's Emulsion 


has helped such children for 
over a quarter of a century. 


Your doctor will tell you it is both 
food and medicine to them. The 
begin to pick up at once under its 
use. Their color improves, the flesh 
becomes more firm, the weight 
increases and all the full life and 
vigor of childhood returns again. 


At all druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





















from the Canadian government such co- 
operation ard agreement as may be deemed 
necessary, and the secretary of war is to 
make contracts; it also provides for the 
transfer of unexpended balances of appro- 
priations made for the deepening of 
channels and harbors in Lake Erie, De- 
troit river, Lake St. Clair, and St. Clair 
river. 


The Poet Laureate of England. 


Alfred Austin appeared to a disadvant-- 
age in succeeding as poet laureate of Eng. 
land so great a poet as Alfred Tennyson 
Still he is no mean poet, as some of his 
verses show. He has lately increased his 
popularity in England by his activity in 
getting volunteers for the war and raising 
money for the nursing. Mr. Austin was a 
journalist until the Queen conferred on 

im the laurel wreath of Tennyson. He 
; abominates London, 
and rarely leaves his 
fine old home in Swin- 
ford, where he gives 
most of his time to his 
garden. The laureate 
receives a comfortable 
~ pension from the Stan- 
‘=: dard, and does not go 
in for such expensive 
2 4 eee yo gar- 

ening for a profit. 
ALFRED. AUST. "He is a gentle little 
man, who reminds one of Richard Watson 
Gilder. One can usually find him potter- 
ing about his garden dressed in brown 
boots, knickerbockers, and Norfolk jacket. 


A Doctor Gratified. 


Dr. F. A. Mitchell, of New Albany, In 
diana, in a communication to this journal, 
says: ‘I have constantly been using Five- 
Grain Antikamnia Tablets ever since their 
introduction to the medical profession and 
I have in every instance to report most ex- 
cellent results. They are unlike any other 
coal-tar derivative in as far as they act 
rather as astimulant than a heart depress- 
ant. I have gotten the best results with 
Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets in neural- 
gia, headaches, etc., acute rheumatism and 
evers and in inflammatory rheumatism. 
My experience with them has been most 
gratifying.” 

The New Albany Medical Herald. 





Are You Going to Europe this Summer? 





Some very attractive Art Educational 
Tours have been arranged by Prof. W. S. 
Goodnough, Director of Art Instruction in 
Public Schools. A fully descriptive itin- 
erary may be had by addressing 267 A 
Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our Army in 1899. 


The report of the operations of our 
army for the year 1899 is an extensive doc- 
ument covering 1,500 pages. Included in 
itis a full history from Gen. Otis of the 





Philippine war comprising the campaigns 


north and south of Manila; also the 
accounts by different commanders of 
the garrisoning of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Gen. Miles recommends the in- 
crease of the army until its strength 
shall equal one soldier to every 1,000 of 
population. That strength would give an 
army of 73,000 men instead of 65,000. 

An unusual thing in military reports is 
the presence, in these three volumes, of 
upward of one hundred photographs of 
scenes in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Phili- 
ippines, Maps are common in reports, but 
photographs are novelties in war. Some 
photographs are noted as being pictures 
of various regiments ‘in action,” or “on 
the firing line.’ Others show the advance 
of this or that regiment and of this or that 
battery firing on the enemy. 


A Queer Feature of Taxation. 


Portland, Me., furnishes an interesting 
relic of old-time church customs. In an an- 
cient church there the pews are still owned 
as private property by church members, 
according to the old custom. On these 
pews the city government lays taxes just 
the same as on other private property, 
though church property is not taxable. 
Some of the pew-owners have not paid 
their taxes, and now the pews have been 
sold at auction for the delinquent taxes. 
The church bought them in and they thus 
become free, like the rest of the church. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIions of 
MoTueErs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, With PERFECT Success, It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, SorreNs the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DiarrHa@A. Sold by Druggist« 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Keeley and the Gold Cure. 


Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, the discovererofthe 
gold cure for the liquorhabit, died recently 
at Los Angeles, Cal., of heart disease, 
while under Christian Science treatment. 
He was born at Potsdam, N. Y.,in 1832, 
and during the Civil war, as a surgeon of 
of the U. S. Volunteers, he organized a 
system of caring for the wounded which is 
now used the world over. 

After the war he pegee the investigation 
of the effects of alcohol and other drugs. 
His conclusion was the habit of using 
them was not inherited; from his observa- 
tions he decided that alcoholism was a 
disease that could be cured. He found 
that alcohol attacked certain nerve forces. 
The salts of gold had been used years ago, 
and he experimented with them. To.an 
extent they were dangerous. Butfor years 
Dr. Keeley experimented ,and although he 
opened a gold cure institute at ate 
Ill., late in the ’80’s;he did not.gain-ful 
recognition until 1890. 

In 7 Dr. Keeley. opened an institute 
in London. Keeley institutes were founded 
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“Think of Ease 
‘ But Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“think of ease.”” The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 


Never Disappoints 









A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, seatticn, 


, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles Rash and Sian 








3 iseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 

‘ fi 

5 

fe of 52 years; no 


other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 
: ‘ made. Accept 
: 4 no counter- 
y 7? SS feit of similar 
Zo SS 
. : § e 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the hawt-ton ia 
patient:: “ 48 you ladies will use them, I recom. 
mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle wil! las 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
$7 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all D: sts and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe 
found in N. Y. City at R. y's, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any ons selling the same. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 

























Proprietors. 














The Famous Continental Hotel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
«25 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 

100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, a per day 
185 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(r00) with bath. $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 





= At the End of YourJourney you will find 
= ita great convenience to go right over to 


= The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
= Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
a Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
= Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
a Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
ORSUROREOCOOHOSSOGHOSUOROGEOUREOT 





in various parts of the United States. The 
physician in charge was required to bea 
graduate of a regular medical college and to 
take a course of instruction at Dwight. Five 
states have passed laws recognizing the 
Keeley treatment and fourteen states 
have local institutes. 


Arizona’s Petrified Forests. 


The general land office of the United 
States has received.a report in regard to 
the petrified forests in Apache county, 
Arizona, with a view to converting the 
region into a national park in accordance 
with arequest from the Arizona legislature. 
These forests cover a considerable area, 
but the best of them are in a territory cov- 
ering about eight square miles. 

The trees did not grow, as a rule, where 
they are found, but were brought thither by 
strongand swift currents and rapidly buried 
in sand. They are now practically turned 
into silica, and the structure is so well pre- 
served that the families to which they be 
long can be told. Unless the government 
guards them, these trees are likely to dis- 
appear in time, as many beautiful speci- 
mens have been carried away by tourists to 
be cut, polished, and made into ornaments. 


Spelling Geographical Names. 


The United States Board of Geographi- 
cal names is the body of scientists at 
Washington that decide upon the spelling 
of names. This board was originated by 
President Harrison in 1890 by appointin 
to it members ‘of different departments an 
in the first two years of its existence made 
more than 2,000 decisions in regard to un- 
settled questions —- geographic 
names. It has recently decided that 
the name of our new possession in the 
West Indies should be spelled Puerto 
Rico. There was such confusion in the 
spelling of the Indian and Russian names 
in Alaska that afew years ago the board 
published a geographical dictionary of that 
territory. 

With the exception of the names of po- 
liticalsubdivisions, geographic names have 
not, as a rule, been bestowed by any formal 
authority. Rivers, lakes, mountains, 
capes, and uncharted bodies of population 
received their names originally from sur- 
veyors, explorers, and early settlers, and 
these have been perpetuated by common 
consent. The names of states, counties, 
and municipalities have been applied by 
legislative enactment or charter, and, there- 
fore, possess some degree of authority, 
but even here exist differences of usage. 

In unsettled parts of the country one 
setof explorers frequently ignore the work 
of their predecessors, and give new names 
to the naturalfeatures. As no two persons 
render into the same English the obscure 
sounds of Indian names, their translation 
has been a fruitful source of confusion. 

Railroads frequently adopt names 
for their stations different Sim what 
is. intended to be the names for the 
towns in which they are situated, and other 
forms of carelessness have called for the 
reforms which the Board of Geographic 
Names is bringing about. 

The broad principle of the board is that 
in general the name in common local use 
should be adopted. Where local usage is 
divided, the board selects the more appro- 
priate and euphonious name. 

To effect certain reforms the board de- 





ok at yourself! Is your face 


covered with pimples? Your skin 
rough and blotchy? It’s your liver} 
Ayer’s Pills are liver pills. They 
cure constipation, biliousness, and 
dyspepsia. 25c. All druggists. * 


ae ce 


Pears’ 


soap responds to water in- 
stantly; washes and rinses off 
in a twinkling, 

It is the finest toilet soap 
in all the world. 


All sorts of 
it, especially 








ople use it, all sorts of stores sell 
gists. 


“CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are atruiy wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
have found it in Cascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 

» proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.’ MRS. SALLIE K. SELLARS, Luttrell, Tenn. 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe ie. 25¢, He. 


«.- CURE CONSTIPATION. .. 





Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, 1, New York. 319 
Sold and guaranteed by all d 
ct go Habit. 


NO-TO-BA gists to CURE Tobacco H 








OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, ete, etc. 


100 pages. It is free to all interested, Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y, 
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Ladies’ Outfittings. 
PARIS NOVELTIES. 
Tea Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, 
Silk Petticoats, 

Flannel and Cotton Waists, 


Lingerie, Golf Petticoats, 
Batiste Corsets. 


Broadovay Ad 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A: McCURDY, - President 


“The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


$301,844,537 52 

Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 


every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Cure Pain in the 
Stomach and Distress 
After Eating. 

10 cents and25 cents, Druggists 


‘UN IVERSITY 
BELLS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 























Mc8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. P 





Andrews Schoo! Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Biackboards, Maps, Globes, Crayon, Erasers, ete, 
always in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought and ae. Send for 114-page il- 
lustra ogue, an - 
benis gu escription of second 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SENT FREER. Unitarian publications sent 
* free. Address, Post Oftice 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 


» Mass. 











parts from local usage in certain cases, as 
follows: 

Avoiding as far as possible the possess- 
ive form of names. 

Dropping the final “h” in “burgh.” 

Abbreviating “ borough” to “ boro.” 

Spelling “ center” as here given. 

Discontinuing hyphens in connecting 
parts of names. 

Omitting where practicable C. H. (court 
house) after the names of county seats. 

Simplifying names of more than one 
word by combining them into one word. 

Avoiding the use of distinctive 
characters. 

Dropping the words “city” and “town” 
as parts of names. 

The political and geographical changes 
resulting from the Spanish-American and 
the british-Boer wars will give to the board 
a much wider field of work for the next 
few years in settling authoritatively the 
spelling and pronunciation of names now 
unfamiliar, but which will become of in- 
terest to all English-speaking people. 


Special Vacation Tour. 

To Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
On April 10, the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company will run the annual three-day 

personally conducted Easter tour to Wash- 

ington, for the especial benefit of teachers 
desiring to visit the nation’s capital during 
the Spring vacation. 

Besides its many natural attractions, 
Washington as the seat of government 
possesses an especial interest for teachers 
and scholars—the Capitol and White 
House, the magnificent museums, the Gon- 
gressional Library, the Senate and House 
of Representatives, Patent Office and De- 
partment Buildings, the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, all abound with valu- 
able information. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount 
Vernon, the home of George Washington ; 
Old Point Comfort, opposite which the 
Monitor and Merrimac met in their mem- 
orable struggle; and Richmond, Va. 
These side-trip excursion tickets may be 
obtained by holders of Pennsylvania tour 
tickets at the tollowing rates: Mount Ver- 
non, 75 cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 
via steamer, $6.00 all rail; Richmond, 
$4.00. 

Round-trip rate, for the entire tour, cov 
ering railroad transportation, hotel accom: 
modations and transfer in Washington, 
station to hotel, $14.50 from New York 
and Brooklyn. These rates include ac 
commodations for two days at the Arling- 
ton, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
en or National Hotel, $2.50 
ess. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spec- 
ial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
py to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 4 Court street, 

Brooklyn; or address George W. Boyd, 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 

Street Station, Philadelphia. 

An Easter Outing. 

Three Days’ Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
On April 10, the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company willrun its annual Easter tour 

to Washington, affording an excellent op- 

ortunity to see the National Capital in all 
its early Spring attractiveness. Tourist 

Agent and Chaperon will accompany the 

party. x 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 

portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 

modations, and transfer in Washington, 
station to hotel, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phil- 
adelphia. These rates include accommo- 
dations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For ac- 
commodations at Willard’s, Regent, Met- 
ropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly 





reduced rates. 


All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents: Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Teachers Without Positions, 


If you are without a position, you should 
write the Syracuse Teachers’ Agency of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and find out what it can 
do for you. 

It needs teachers for both public and 

rivate schools, including normal and col- 
ege graduates, grade and special teachers 
of drawing, music and art. 

A remarkable example of what the man- 
ufacture of an edition of hundreds of 
thousands of copies will enable a publisher 
to offer at a low price will be the “ Guide 
to the Paris Exhibition” to be published 
in this country by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company who are co-operating with Wil- 
liam Heinemann, the well-known London 
publisher, and with Hachette & Com- 

any, of Paris, the greatest of French pub- 
Eshiog houses. 

’ This is to be the most complete work of 
its sort ever issued and will include 13,000 
illustrations, 30 maps and plans and 500 
original articles. It will give practical in- 
formation as to railways, hotels, theaters, 
cafés, buildings, monuments, curious fea- 
tures of Paris and of the Expesition, etc., 
while its price is to be fifty cents. It will 
contain numerous coupons that will enable 
the holder to purchase various articles at 
reduced prices while in Paris. 

Careful study of the book on the ocean 
voyage will be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to all who intend to visit Paris 
this year. 

Ghost of the Glacier 
And Other Tales, including Making a 
Revolution, Susquehanna Trail, Sculpture 
of the Elfs, Once a Pillar of the World, 
Feathers of Fashion, and others. A de- 
lightful volume, beautifully illustrated. 
Ready for distribution about Mayr. Send 

10 cents to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Exchange 
Place, New York City. Edition Limited. 


The Holden Book Cover Company. 


It gives us pleasure to state that the 
business of George W. Holden, of Spring- 
field, Mass., (The Holden Patent Book 
Cover Co.) who recently made an assign- 
ment, will be continued as heretofore, but 
with additional facilities for the prompt 
handling of their constantly increasing 
business. 

Mr. Holden’s assignment was not on ac- 
count. of any lack of success in his book 
cover business, but the result outside com- 
plications and lack of capital. Mr. Hold- 
en’s many friends all over the country will 
rejoice to learnthat his personal business 
will suffer no interruption and that his af- 
fairs are being rapidly settled. In this con- 
nection, it may be interesting to remind our 
readers that the Holden Patent Book Cover 
is being used by over 1,300 school boards, 

Mr. G. W. Holden has been in the book 
cover business for the past thirty years, 
and it is thru his energetic, practical, and 
honorable business methods that they are 
able to report such a largely increased 
trade. Their book covers are now in the 
hands of school children all over the 
United States, and the name “ Holden” 
is known from one part of the country to 
the other. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH [p00xs tor 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


——— 











(JUST ISSUED.) 





Consisting of 1200 Melodies b 
port. Strongly bound in clot 
pamphlet sent free. 








Price, 50 cents. 


had on approval. 





GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES *°8 ®igseseo4R? 


M FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Bridge- 
An explanatory 


The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 


AIL 2, 
A 1 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
















SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President 


= YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Joun A. Haut, President. 


1898 
Premium Income..................++ $1,667 ,543.71 $4,101,925.85 
Income from Interest and Rents _ 468,205.25 942,648.40 
co Ee $2,130,748. 96 $5,044,574.25— 
ne ee REN Se BAER Fee rors $9,565,522. 65 $22,035, 448.27 
AmounNT INSURED. .............sc0000 $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 
PN NGS vinta cance sceeentek $755,527.61 $1,959,508. 16 


Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22.035,448.27  —_ Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 


Gains 


THE : MASSACHUSETTS : MUTUAL : LIFE : INSURANCE : CO. 


Henry M. Pures, Secretary 


Siace its organizationThe Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold 
ers: In DEaTH CLAIMs, $17,357,733.70 ; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598,00 ; DIVIDENDS, $8,259,757.85 


Sutplus, $1,959,503.16 


PERCENTAGE 
OF GAINS. east and west. 

nag na > _ Insist on the agent furnishing you 
$2,918,859 146.75 | & 4 ticket reading over Lake Shore. { 
$12.469,925.62 180,36 | @ You will be pleased with your g . 
$66,197,899.00 198.79 | @ journey. 
$1,208 975.55 159 86 > Ask for copy of ‘Book of Trains.” ¢ 

‘ 

‘ 


Did it ever occur to you that the 
reason for the vast passenger busi- 
S ness done by the Lake Shore is due 
~ to the excellent accommodations 
> which it furnishes? 

Unexcelled for travel between 
® Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
= New York, Boston and all points 


















A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 

















The most important of all recent reference publications. 
full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. 


JUST ISSUED. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back, Price, net, $2.50 
It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date 
It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology 
of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


FOR PROS? eSDREss “®"S THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 






















ili TTT. 
WT 
- Ketoces TEACHERS LIBRARY. 


bs 


not need to wait until you have saved the money for them. 















The 
17 volumes will give you a very complete library of the sub 
education. They cover the subject in a very thorough way. atts 


Cut out the order biank below and send to us ateee once a $2.00 and 
we will deliver the books a 





£.L. KELLOGG & Co. 18 


Please send me, prepaid, Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Library, for which I enclose $2.00 and agree to pay the 
balance ($18.00) in monthly installments of $1.00 each, 
beginning 15th, I 

py 4 » be made by Money or Ex 





Order, Registered 





Draft on New York and sent to your New York 
Office on dates agreed upon. 
Signed St. and No. 
P.O. Co. State 

























SP SyaANnEeyY yD m 


— 
Nu 
* e 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


How Many Educational Books 


HAVE YOU? What do fo yak know of the history of education? Are 
you familiar with what has been written concerning educational 
brinciples by Herbert Spencer Page, Parker, Joseph Payne? What 
o you know of the Manual Training movement? Will each teacher 
who reads this, answer to himself these questions and then decide 
wasner be knows enough of education to call lf a professional 
eacher 
There is nosuccessful physician of your acquaintance who has not @ 
library of his profession which has probably cost him several hundred 
ollars; the same is true of the lawyer and the clergyman. Is there 
any less need for the teacher to be provided with the books relating 
to education? The set of ks that we offer you me not cost & 
fortune and is furnished you on such terms of —— as to bring it 
easily within your reach. You can afford a a snomth when it 
brings you what you need to © your work grow and And 
we place the books on your desk at once without any expense for 
transportation—Remember that—-You have the books now and do 





THIS IS THE LIST: 


. Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics - + 2 © © $1.50 
Parker’s Talkson Teaching - - - - + 100 
Seeley’s Common School System -of Germany - = 150 
Bancroft’s School Gymnastics-  - - = 150 
Spencer’s Education- - - = © 41.00 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching - 2 + 100 
Currie’s Early Education- - s 2 ¢« 38 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods - - + + += = 495 
Pereg’s First Three Yeats of Childhood - - - + 1.50 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education - - + + = 40 
Quick’s Educational Reformers - - - - 1.00 
Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Eatin - 1,00 
Love’s Industrial Education - - - - + 1.00 
Payne’s Nature Study - - + © <=) + = 1,00 
Shaw’s National Question Book - - - - - 4.75 
Payne’s Lectureson Education - - ++ «+ + 100 

_Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology - - - + =-+ 4.2§ 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth Street, New York. — 
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The “ New System” of Penmanship. 





Rational Writing Books. 


Rapid Vertical Penmanship, 


A New Series of Writing Books, combining in 

their Style of Copies and System of Practice, Legi- 

bility, Rapidity, Beauty, Simplicity and Ease of 
Execution, Economy of Time and Expense. 


THE RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS. 
Six Numbers, 72 Cents Per Dozen. 


Sample Copies by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Price. 











CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
98 Fifth Avenue.- 878-888 Wabash Avenue. 73 Tremont Street. 


CREEEERARREREEEE 





| NEW CENTURY 
_ READERS~ 


For Childhood Days, |. 28c, 





Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic 
They meet all technical require- 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. ™ents. 
“The hest eigen seen yet.”— M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Pedagogy, 
University, W: 


AROUND TRFOSRA Be a ORES cont tesond: Book, 
for 8rd and 4th Grades, 50-cents. A sodinlogioal treatment of unique 


ple. Profusely illustrated. Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, 
Book II. 5 large editions already. 

* Remarkably interesting and valuable for elementary geography work.” 

—H. 8. TaRBELL, Superindent, Providence, BR. I. 
NE’S PHONETIC READ 
bon beat rani ro to Featling, Choice literature an Rn art illustra- 
lo ce 

by Better than any other phonetic method 1 have seen.”—Sanau L. ARNOLD 

Supervisor (Primary), Boston, Mass 


—DutrtTon. Best modern neti. Yeadi a The correlation 
of Spelling with History, Geo raphy, | Solence, and Literature. Com. 
cloth, 80 cents. Test it. 8th large 0 ‘ion. 

“It igs‘m any ites of an ideal, wp-t -date opeller ”—E. R. Shaw, Dean of the 

School of Pedagogy, New Yor 


AM RIC iN HISTORY SERIES. 


Supt. Dutro 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS. -Raliost Days in America. 72 cents. 
THE COLONIES—The best treatment of Colonies. Authentic illustra- 
tions. Sp 
‘ust what we geod. We have adopted them.”—C. B. Gilbert, Super- 
injeodent, 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND—Bvston. ‘ee 
s ri teat valuable book for all schools.”—Wm. T. Harris, ‘Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
STORIES FROM THE POET 
By May R. Atwater. Poems of a, Lowell, Pincteilon, Whit- 
tier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased for First Grade, with unique illustra- 
tions, 80cents. A most charming book. 
We have adopted it.”—O. N. KENDALL, Sup’t, New Haven, Conn. 


FORD’S NATURE’S nents 1 Over 50,000. 


NEW. CENTURY DEVE OPMENT MAPS. 
Best in use. half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per 
block. 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 
Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. Liberal discount 


THE MORSE COPMPANY, _ Publishers, 


6 Fifth Avenue, eae Yor’ 
86 Bromfield Street, omen %5 Wabash Avenue, CHIcAGo. 














Dixon’s “REST” Solid Crayons. 


786.(7 DIXON’S BEST BLUE CRAYON. 


yecr crayons are furnished in the following colors: 

Cotta, Green, Black, Yellow, Red, Brown, Purple, Pink, Orange, 
Sepia, and White, in 7-inch and 34-inch lengths. 

Packed one dozen in a box, and six boxes in a carton. 

They are unequaled for quality, and are recommended by drawing 
supervisors for color work in schools. 


WIDECEEODIIIC CCE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Blue, Terra 





Fairy Tale and Fable. Il. 4c. 







‘ 
! 


——— 
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BRADLEY WATER COLORS. 


We make Water Colors in great variety and we ask you to try them. The Standard Colors are 
made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards to complete our system of Color Instruction. 
Standard Water Colors, dry in cakes, eight cakes in a box, six Standards and 
two Grays, per box, - : eo ee - 25 cents. 
Standard Water Colors, semi- moist in pans, eight pans ina box, same colors as 
above, per box, - - 5 cents. 
Standard Water Colors, moist in ‘tubes, made in the six : Standards and three 
Grays, per tube, - ro cents. 
Water Colors, four large cakes i ina box. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, per box. 20c. 
Standard Mi ixing Palette, with seven compartments ‘for paints and two for mixing, 
per dozen, - -  6o0cents; postage. 25 cents. 
Little Artist's Complete Outfit, a mixing palette with its seven pans filled with 
semi-moist colors, with a good brush with manele. Each, 15 cents; postage, 3 cents. 
Water Cups, per dozen, - 60 cents; ’postage, 13 cents, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass., New York, Philadelphia. 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 














THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besianing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August io OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 





A full corps of Une waled atirentione ice sonipeme and pe Py Lincoln Park 

Instructors and wis combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 
sheas DAILY MODEL SCHOOL sas 

excellentfacilities} write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 








603 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our ori- 
cage 8S for self-study and weiner | BY Phonograph, fear ere 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. esting system and have perfect i instruction and 
5 amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 30c. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
Prize list of Cortina Text-Books, ca 


e of Cortina Library, 
circular,and all particulars sent on application. 
R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44W. 34th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE pert PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL, SORT 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
41so the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save, 


Joszrxu GirLtoTtT & Sons, 91 Joun Street, New York. 


Gilver,Burdett & Company, Publishers 


«Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methodse 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
219-228 Columbus Ave. 29-88 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND PREPARATIONS ue 





























Write for catalogues and quotations to 


‘THE KNY-SCHEERER COMPANY. 
Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
Parwx P tace, . ~ NEW YORK. 





17 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy ; — books ; school en- 
ac 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS sour ree ee nae a 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. Oth St.. New York 


RQ BADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
: communicating with advertisers. 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 conta 


—— 


This cut represents 


Laing’s Planetarium, 


A wonderful little instrument which igs ag. 

knowledged to be ¢ 
most practical ang 
cheapest thing of it 
kind ep the world. 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 

It greatly assists in j]. 
lustrating and so] 
the many difficult pro 

; Jems relating to the Sun, 
Earth, Diurnal Moti 
Annual and. Sete 
the Earth, Ecliptic, Equinoxes and Solsti 
seasons, Climate, Tides, Zones, Circle of laa 
nation, Long and Short Days. Midn: night Sun, 
Moon’s Motion and Phases, Apogee and Perigee, 
Morning and Evening Star, Eclipses, 1. 
Zodiac, Perihelion and Aphelion, Precession 
the Exquinoxes, aoe anene Ascension, 
Declination, Leap Year, e 
fe... superintendent oft oy schools Detroit, 


"Tee 2's Planetarium Co., City 
‘Gentlemen :—Uur teachers ure much _ pleased 
with the planetarium in use in our schools. The 
report comes to me that they are of great assist. 
ance in the school work. AL respectf: uly, 
TINDALE, Supt.” 
For further Sertbogiats oN testimonials from 
some of the best and enterprising chain of 
the world, a ddress at once, 
LAING PLANETARIUM Co., 
{2 larned “treet West, - - Detroit, Mich. 












Panay Pencil dang oy 


Seeded in every Home and School. 
A ay LF pg pe BS 
ves 
Hat t, usefal, siminite' 
Made only by A. B, Deck COMPANY, 
Set-154 Lake 81., Chienge, 41 Hessen St, New York 














ESTABLISHED 186i, 


— & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necess: 
for the Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
soi according to draw- 


_- blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





We aes 


te & FF | 





t.” 





SCHERMERHOR i TEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management : 
P. V. HUY8SOON, 
d MSTABLISHED 1855. (Late of Fisk A ney Props. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCKWEL 
ers in all departments. Informs purents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th St., Nc w York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





| Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATIVE) 
ASSOCIATION || seu. tects sm sscmuaar, ide 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ryTpe FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


m, Mass. 878 Wabash Av. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
wpe "het. a ‘Can. 786 Dorner Bl Denver =i 420 Garrott Bldg., San Hanes, al. 





TEACHERS’ 








Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
‘HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 














EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager Telephone, Boston V75=-2, 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 
If youare ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another 1o- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of kaown vacancies for 20 years. Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw.C.Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 














THE ALBERT’ | known Agency in the West Vacanctosfor Sep- ( “Strate 
TE ACH ? tember in Colleges, Normal Sc s, Academies, MUSIC 
ERS High Schools, Public Schools ote. Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. service guaranteed. Manual o-e page fre ( CHICAGO. 
PENNSYLVANIA , Operates in every state. Success- 
EDUCATIONAL, ) fu! teachers’ seeking Ret or — 
promotion are wanted immediately enn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 
- 9 
Sudden _ = Ate Readily Supplied by Kellogg’s 





Vacancies Writing or Telegraphing Bureau _ 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





gstablished Ten Years. 
ackionalk in New York you are invited to call. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges. ools, and Families, 
fu ior Professors, incipals, 
rs, and Governesses for Moses e 
ment 0 JASur uction ; ry 
Schools to Parents. Call onor address 
Mae. M. J. Youne-Fuuron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SquarE, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schoois, nape. and Churenes, Conscien- 
tious advice to nts regard: schoois and in- 
structors. - for Bulletin, Selling and rent- 
ing of school pro rty. Established 1880. E. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th 
st., N. Y. City. 




















THE PrRaTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


peste rar gp ee and normal a 

ts, and other teachers to coll 
sohools, and families. Advises parents a at 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


70 Firtn Avenug, New York, 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Professors, Principals, indersertners, Grads 

and Special Teachers hed Colleges, 
Schools. and Families, MarcaRet M. ‘tae 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


EUROPE. 


The Crawford Vacation Art Tours. 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Many General Tours at Various Prices. 


Genttee et descriptive circulars to WALTER S 
GOUDN \ H, Director of Art Instruction x and 
lic Sekools. 267a Lewis Ave., Brookiya, N, Y 


ed SDANISH— without a raster. 


ow 
* PITMAN’S Pen shone SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
ND CONVERSATION.’ 








The aad and most successful method, gives 
imitat- d pronunciation, and ae vocabularies. 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c ; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union §q., N.Y, 
Publishers of the‘ Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


SENT FREE Unitarian publications sent 

* free. Address, Post Office 

Mission — 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
iter 88. 











K| Ai D ERG A RTE and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. 3 SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


cy 
YQ ELECT RIC PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Specified by leading Architects for 
Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 


BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 














RE ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





mK VAC 
am | = ¥) 
Jade Nha Ce alc wy) 
‘k of Instruction, $1.50 
shape. 


and upwards Baier Tools, any 
; SLOYD. 
{cuatctt'e i BARBER, 15 Etot St, Boston | 


yi ea: it ae 


(is 


ae 
(Fi AURA oad: Ny 











CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE. Say: Rermal Course, $4.50; 50; 
School Course 50; Book-Keeping Course 

Byron og Bes oe oe nore of im. 
Courses? DIP OMAS GRANTED. 

can tae bean of Saee Wotennist cine 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres, C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 








COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


<a) ESTERBROOK’S PENS 





This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Pnice Reasonable 


26 John St., New York 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Werks: Camden, N. J. 
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f Art in the School=-Room. 


have ven careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 

since the beginning of the now rapidly spreading movement, From the 

vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior uality, we 

have selected 125 subjects which experience has proved to be especially suitable 

ht Speeade zo A list of these is mailed upon receipt of 5 cts. in stamps 
es mentioning this paper. 

The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 
cational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow a special dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
particulars on application. 


KKK 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 


14 East 23d Street, New York. 


v , 
232 DDDDD DD DDDDSDPPEDDSDDPDDDD22DD22BDD 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 
Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 


Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 
wa tion and Lantern Slides made to order. 


Sracat ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dollars, this amount to be refunded or 
credited against purchases at patron’s option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., - 336 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Photographs for School Decoration 


E are manufacturers of reproductions of works 
W of art, paintings, sculpture and architecture 
% suitable also for educational and decorative 
Z purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, 
“A halls of private residences, &c. Our specialty is 
@u large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog. 


WM. H. PIERCE &. Co., 


352 abused Srreer, - : 


REESE CATS 

















BOSTON, 








A slight pressure of one finger on the shift key of the 


Remington Typewriter 


brings all of the capitals under your hands. No duplicate set of keys 
to remember. No continual reaching after distant keys. 

This fact, and its easy springy touch, enables Remington operators 
to write more and write longer with less effort and less fatigue than the 
users of any other writing machine. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway - : NEW YORK 









Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForRD’s on wrapper. 







































The machine that does better work with 
less fatigue than any other. . 


That has a velvet touch and every possible 
convenience. 


Catalogue free—send for it. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
302 Broapway, New York. 











